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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rough Notes taken during some Rapid Jour- 
neys across the Pampas and among the 
Andes. By Capratn F. B. Heap. 8vo. 

. 309. London, 1826. Murray. 

Captain F. B. Heap has executed his task 
of Commissioner of the Rio Plata Association 
with an ability and alacrity seldom met with 
in speculations where directors, &c. do least, 
and are paid best. The late memorable ‘ cri- 
sis,’ as it is called, has made apparent many 
hidden transactions, which at any other time 
would have caused a blush on the commer- 
cial face of the country; but so overwhelm- 
ing and undistinguished, from number, have 
been these exposures, that poor Commerce, 
if she attempted to have blushed at all, would 
have been fever-red for ever. Our author, 
in his preface, makes the fullowing remark : 

‘Experience has at last been purchased at 
avery great loss, and by it we now learn, 
that both the formation of these companies, 
and their failure, have proceeded from one 
cause—our ignorance of the country which 
was to be the field of the speculation. But 
although this must be confessed, yet let it 
also be remembered, that the error was ac- 
companied by all the noble characteristics 
which distinguish our country.’ 

We will not affirm, that a few of these 
companies were not formed for the purposes 
and uses exhibited in their prospectuses. 
Among a many, surely some must be honest, 
but we candidly and firmly state our opinion 
when we observe, that the majority of these 
stock associations, &c were invented for the 
sole purpose of keeping alive a spirit of spe- 
culation and peculation, which was at once 
individually dishonest and nationally de- 
grading. Unnatural value was attached to 
these baubles; men became intoxicated with 
the prospect of immediate gain; legitimate 
Sources of wealth were neglected, and an 
universal mania seized, like a pestilence, the 
trading commonalities of this nation. Many 
schemes exceeded in absurdity even their 
famous predecessors of a century ago, and 
high - sounding nonsense and_ elaborately- 
displayed advantages, were sanctioned by 
names, and brought into the market by men, 
Who have since shrunk from their share of 
guilt, and felt, for the first time, the know- 
edge of a stain on their escutcheon. Recent 
events completely substantiate our present 
observations, and the bereaved now either 
lament their folly in bitter penury, or ba- 

nish reflection from their minds. And 


these “are the noble characteristics which | 
istinguish our country.’ Heaven forefend | 





vering. Captain Head is a zealous man, 
(his toil and trouble in behalf of his mission, 
so ably narrated by himself, is a sufficient 
proof,) but his zeal in defending any other 
company, save that to which he belonged, 
must be considered intemperate and injudi- 
cious. 

We shall now turn with pleasure to the 
contents Of this volume, which is replete with 
interest. The author was at Edinburgh in 
the corps of engineers when it was proposed 
to him to take charge of an association, the 
object of which was to work the gold and 
silver mines of the provinces of Rio de la 
Plata ; he accepted the offer, and, after a 
few days’ notice, sailed from Falmouth, and 
eventually landed at Buenos Ayres :— 

. es by two highly-respectable 
captains of the Cornish mines, a French as- 
sayer, who had been brought up by the cele- 
brated Vauquelin, a surveyor, and three min- 
ers, I proceeded across the great plains of 
the Pampas to the gold mines of San Luis, 
and from thence to the silver mines of Us- 
pallata, which are beyond Mendoza, about a 
thousand miles from Buenos Aires. 

‘I then left my party at Mendoza, and 
from the mines I rode back again to Buenos 
Aires by myself, performing the distance in 
eight days. I there unexpectedly received 
letters which made it necessary for me to go 
immediately to Chili, and I accordingly again 
crossed the Pampas, and, joining my party 
at Mendoza, we went over the Andes to San- 
tiago; and from thence, without any delay, 
we went together in different directions about 
twelve hundred miles, to inspect gold and 
silver mines; and onthe night that I con- 
cluded my report on the last mine, we again 
set off to re-cross the Cordillera, and leaving 
my party in the plains, I rode across the 
Pampas to Buenos Aires, and as soon as I 
arrived there, I dismissed a proportion of 
the miners, and returned with the rest to 
England. 

‘The sole object of my journeys was to 
inspect certain mines. We went to the bot- 
tom of them all, and, assisted by the indivi- 
duals who accompanied me, I made, to the 
best of my ability, a circumstantial report on 
each. As the miners were remaining idle 
and without employment at Buenos Aires, it 
was highly desirable that [ should go from 
place to place as rapidly as possible, and for 
upwards of six thousand miles [ can truly 
declare that I was riding against time.’ 

In these long and fatiguing journeys, 
Captain Head made many remarks, which 
are distinguished for excellent sense and 
acute observation, and throughout the work 


that England be again visited by such a! there is perceivable a liveliness of spirit, 
Curse as that from which we are now reco- | without which, our author would not (we 








deem,) have been able to overcome those 
obstacles he afterwards so successfully spurn- 
ed. We shall extract roughly, and first 
give the autbor’s account of the state of re- 
ligion in the countries he visited :— 

‘The religion which is professed through- 
out the provinces of Rio de la Plata.is the 
Roman Catholic, but it is very different in 
different places. During the reign of the 
Spaniards, the monks and priests had every 
where very great influence; and the dimen- 
sions of the churches at Buenos Aires, Lucan, 
Mendoza, &c., show the power and riches 
they possessed, and the greedy ambition 
which governed them. It is a sad picture to 
see a number of small wretched-looking huts 
surrounding a church, whose haughty eleva- 
tion is altogether inapplicable to the humility 
of the Christian religion; and one cannot 
help comparing it with the quiet village 
church of Eugland, whose exterior and inte- 
rior tends rather to humble the feelings of the 
arrogant and proud, while to the peasant it 
has the cheerful appearance of his own home. 
When it is considered that the churches in 
South America were principally built for the 
conversion of the Indians to the Christian 
faith, it is melancholy to think that the priests 
should have attempted, by the pomp of their 
temples, and by the mummery of candles 
and pictures and images, to have done what 
by reason and kindness and humility would 
surely have been better performed. But 
their secret object was to extort money; and 
as it is always easier to attract a crowd of 
people by bad passions than by good, they, 
therefore, made their temples as attractive as 
possible, and men were called to see and te 
admire, instead of to listen and to reflect. 

‘The power of the priestg and monks has 
changed very much since the revolution. At 
Buenos Aires, most of the convents have been 
suppressed, and the general wish of almost 
all parties is to suppress the remainder. Oc- 
casionally, an old mendicant friar is seen, 
dressed in gray sackcloth, and covered with 
dirt; but as he walks through the street, 
looking on the ground, his emaciated cheek 
and sunken eye show that his power is crush- 
ed, and his influence gone. The churches 
have lost their plate, the candles are yellow, 
the pictures are bad, and the images are 
dressed in coarse English cotton, On great 
days, the ladies of Buenos Aires, dressed in 
their best clothes, are seen going to church, 
followed by a black child, in yellow or green 
livery, who carries mm his arms an English 
hearth-rug, always of the most brilliant co- 
lours, on which the lady kneels, with the 
black child behind her; but generally the 
churches are deserted, and nobody is to be 
seen in them but a decrepid old woman or 
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two, whispering into the chinks of the con- 
fessional box. The sad consequence of all 
this is, that at Buenos Aires there is very lit- 
tle religion atall. At Mendoza there are se- 
veral people who wish to put down the 
priests ; still, however, they have evidently 
considerable power. 

‘Once a year the men and women are 
called upon to live for nine days in a sort of 
barrack, which, as a great favour, I was al- 
lowed to visit. It is filled with little cells, 
and the men and women, at different times, 
are literally shut up in these holes, to fast 
and whip themselves. I asked several peo- 
ple seriously, whether this punishment was 
bona fide performed, and they assured me that 
most of them whipped themselves till they 
brought blood. One day, I was talking very 
earnestly to a person at Meudoza, at the ho- 
tel, when a poor-looking monk arrived with 
a little image surrounded with flowers: this 
image my friend was obliged to kiss, and the 
monk then took it to every individual in the 
hotel—to the landlord, his servants, and even 
to the black cook, who all kissed it, and then 
of course paid for the honour. The cook 
gave the monk two eggs.’ 


——— +. — 


| arrived so completely exhausted that I could 
/ not speak, yet a few hours’ sleep upon my 
saddle, on the ground, always so completely 
restored me, that for a week I could daily 
be upon my horse before sun-rise, could ride 
till two or three hours after sun-set, and have 
really tired ten and twelve horses a day, This 
will explain the immense distances which 
people in South America are said to ride, 
which [ am confident could only be done on 





With the supremacy of the Spaniards, it | 


seems, the influence of the priesthood has 
likewise vanished. This is but natural: po- 
litical tyranny is usually allied to intolerant 


bigotry, and when they sunder, the extinetion | 


of both is nigh at hand. The method of tra- 
velling pursued by Captain Llead was adven- 
turous and hardy :— 

‘In riding across the Pampas, it is gene- 


rally the custom to take an attendant, and | 
people often wait to accompany some car- | 
riage; or else, if they are in condition, ride | 


with the courier, who gets to Mendoza in 
twelve or thirteen days. 
wish to carry a bed and two small portman- 
teaus, they are placed upon one horse, which 
is either driven on before, or, by a halter, 


In case travellers | 


tied to the postillion’s saddle. 
‘The most independent way of travelling | 
is without baggage, and without an attend- | 


ont. 


who is changed at every post. He has to 
saddle his own horses, and to sleep at night 
upon the ground on his saddle; and as he is 
unable to carry any provisions, he must throw 
himself completely on the feeble resources of 
the country, and live on little clse than beef 
and water. 

‘It is of course a hard life; but it is so de- 
lhightfully independent, and if one is in good 
riding condition, so rapid a mode of travel- 
ling, that I twice chose it, and would always 


tempt it, wrless he ts in good health and condi- 
lion. 
‘When I first crossed the Pampas, I went 


with a carriage, and although I had been ac- | 


In this case, the traveller starts from | 
Buenos Aires or Mendoza with a postillion, | 


beef and water.’ 

We quite agree with the author's remark, 
that a man must be ‘ im good health and con- 
dition’ whilst performing a task like this, and 
we congratulate him on the gifts of Iygeia, 
which he appears to possess. Iforseman- 
ship among the Gauchos or Christian natives 
seems to have arrived at its highest pitch of 
excellence, and Captain Head, for a Eu- 
ropean, formed no contemptible eqiestrian. 
To ride nearly a thousand miles in little more 
than eight days, is not an easy affair; but 
this is nothing to the incessant expedition of 
the natives: on one occasion, a man rode 


one hundred and fifty miles to ask for two- | 


pence which had been leit unpaid, and hav- 
ing received his demand, coolly returned 
home. Ilorses are remarkably plentiful, and 
abound in their wild state. They are, how- 
ever, easily caught by the lasso, (a noose 
with which the Gauchos are extremely ex- 
pert,) and soon broken in by these expe- 
rienced riders, who are inured from infaney 
to this exercise :— 

‘ Born in the rude hut, the infant Gaucho 
receives little attention, but is left to swing 
from the roof in a bullock’s hide, the corners 
of which are drawn towards each other by 
four strips of hide. In the first year of his 
life he crawls about without clothes, and I 
have more than once seen a mother give a 
child of this age a sharp knife, a foot long, 
to play with. As soon as he walks, his in- 
fantine amusements are those which prepare 
him for the occupations of his future life ; 
with a lasso made of twine he tries to catch 
little birds, or the dogs, as they walk in and 
out of the hut. By the time he is four years 
old he is on horseback, and immediately be- 
comes useful by assisting to drive the cattle 
into the corral. The manner in which these 
children ride is quite extraordinary: if a 
horse tries to escape from the flock which 
are driven towards the corral, I have frequent- 
ly seen a child pursue him, overtake him, 
and then bring him back, flogging him the 
whole way; in vain the creature tries to 
dodge and escape from him, for the child 
turns with him, and always keeps close to 


‘him; and itis a curious fact, which [ have 
prefer it; but [ recommend no one to at- | 
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customed to riding all my life, I could not at | 


all ride with the peons, and after gallopping 
live or six hours, was obliged to get into the 
carriage; but after I had been riding for three 
or four months, and had lived upon beef and 
water, | found myself in a condition which | 


can only descnbe by saying that I felt no ex- | 


ertion could kill me. Although I constantly 


often observed, that a mounted horse is al- 
ways able to overtake a loose one.’ 

It appears the natives prefer silver to gold; 
the following anecdote is well told :— 

‘On my return I called at several of the 
huts, to receive some gold dust, which [ had 
promised to purchase of them. It happened 
that I had nothing but a quantity of four- 
dollar gold pieces, and although they were 
current all over South America, I found, to 
my very great astonishment, that no one here 
would take them. In vain I assured them 
of their value, but these poor people (accus- 
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tomed to change gold for silver,) all shook 
their fingers in my face, and in different voices 
exclaimed, ‘ No va'e nada!” (Gold is worth 
nothing!) and among such wild mountains 
the great moral truth of their assertion rushed 
very forcibly into my mind. 

‘I offered them the piece of four dollars 
for what they only asked two and three dol. 
lars, but they would not take it; and we had 
hardly silver enough among us to remunerate 
our landlord for the board and lodging whit) 
he had afforded us.’ 

One of the greatest enemies to horseman- 
ship is the biscacho, of which the captain 
gives the subsequent account :— 

‘The biscacho is found all over the plains 
of the Pampas. Like rabbits, they live in 
holes which are in groups in every direction, 
and which make gallopping over these plains 
very dangerous. The manner, however, in 
which the horses recover themselves, when 
the ground over these subterranean galleries 
gives way, is quite extraordinary. In gal- 





lopping after the ostriches, my horse has con- 
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stantly broken in, sometimes with a hind leg, 
and sometimes with a fore one; he has even 
come down on his nose, and yet recovered: 
however, the Gauchos occasionally meet with 
very serious accidents. I have often won- 
dered how the wild horses could gallop about 
as they do in the dark, but I really believe 
they avoid the holes by smelling thein, for in 
riding across the country, when it has been 
so dark that [ positively could not see my 
horse’s ears, I have constantly felt him, in 
his gallop, start a foot or two to the right or 
left, as if he had trod upon a scrpent, which, 
[ conceive, was to avoid one of these holes. 
Yet the horses do very often fall, and cer- 
tainly, in the few months I was in the Pam- 
pas, I got more falls than I ever before had, 
though in the habit of riding all my life. The 
Gauchos are occasionally killed by these bis- 
cachos, and often break a limb.’ 

Again, ‘ these animals are never to be seen 
in the day, but as soon as the lower limb of 
the sun reaches the horizon, they are seen is- 
suing from their holes in all directions, which 
are scattered in groups like little villages all 
over the Pampas. The biscachos, when full 
grown, are nearly as large as badgers; but 
their head resembles a rabbit, excepting that 
they have very large bushy whiskers. 

‘In the evening they sit outside their holes, 
and they all appear to be moralising. They 
are the most serious-looking animals I ever 
saw, and even the young ones are grey-head- 
ed, have mustachios, and look thoughtful and 
grave. 

‘In the day-time their holes are always 
guarded by two little owls, who are never an 
instant away from their post. As one gallops 
by these owls, they always stand looking a 
the stranger, and then at each other, moving 
their old-fashioned heads in a manner which 
is quite ridiculous, until one rushes by them, 
when fear gets the better of their dignified 
looks, and they both run into the biscacho s 
hole.’ 

In a country thus perforated, the danger 
is, of course, the greater; we are, in conse- 
quence, more surprised at the excessive speed 
with which long journeys are performed, The 
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fear of man inherent in animals, although of 
the most ferocious description, is thus exem- 
plified a r ; : 
‘The fear which all wild animals in Ame- 
rica have of man is very singularly seen in 
the Pampas. I often rode towards the os- 
triches and gamas, crouching under the op- 
osite side of my horse’s neck ; but I always 
found that, although they would allow any 
loose horse to approach them, they, even 





when young, ran from me, though little of 
my figure was visible; and when one saw 
them all enjoying themselves in such full li- 
berty, it was at first not pleasing to observe 
that one’s appearance was every where a 
signal to them that they should fly from their 
enemy. Yet it is by this fear that “ man 
hath dominion over the beasts of the field,” 
and there is no animal in South America that 
does not acknowledge this instinctive feeling. 

‘As a singular proof of the above, and of 
the difference between the wild beasts of 
America and of the Old World, I will ven- 
ture to relate a circumstance which a man 
sincerely assured me had happened to him 
in South America. 

‘He was trying to shoot some wild ducks, 
and, in order to approach them unperceived, 
he put the corner of his poncho, (which is a 


sort of long narrow blanket,) over his head, | 


and crawling along the ground upon his 
hands and kness, the poncho not only cover- 
ed his body, but trailed along the ground be- 
hind him. As he was thus creeping by a 
large bush of reeds, he heard a loud sudden 
noise, between a bark and a roar: he felt 
something heavy strike his feet, and instantly 
jumping up, he saw, to his astonishment, a 
large male lion actually standing on his pon- 
cho, and, perhaps, the animal was equally 
astonished to find himself in the immediate 
presence of so athletic a man! 

‘The man told me he was unwilling to 
fire, as his gun was loaded with very small 
shot, and he therefore stood his ground, and 
the lion stood on his poncho for many se- 
conds; at last he turned his head, and walk- 
ing very slowly away about ten yards, he 
stopped and turned again. The man still 
stood his ground, upon which the lion tacitly 
acknowledged his supremacy, and walked 
off,’ 

The mules are another useful race, the ser- 
vices of which our author in more than one 
instance experienced. He relates several oc- 
currences of their obstinacy somewhat ludi- 
crous, in one of which—the mule is excited 
by a draught of brandy—and thrashed into 
speed by the application of a dead horse’s 
leg, rather a novel weapon of castigation. 
We shall close our present extracts with the 
following incident, which occurred whilst 
Our author was proceeding through one of 


the worst passes of the celebrated Great ' 


Cordillera :— 
‘ As soon as the leading mule came to the 


Commencement of the pass, he stopped, evi- | 


dently unwilling to proceed, and of course all 
l€ rest stopped also. 
‘He was the finest mule we had, and on 
that account had twice as much to carry as 
any of the others; his load had never been 
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teaus, two of which belonged to me, and 
which contained not only a very heavy bag 
of dollars, but also papers which were of 
such consequence that I could hardly have 
continued my journey without them. The 
peons now redoubled their cries, and leaning 
over the sides of their mules, and picking up 
stones, they threw them at the leading mule, 
who now commenced his journey over the 
path. With his nose to the ground, literally 
smelling his way, he walked gently on, 
often changing the position of his feet; if he 
found the ground would not bear, until he 
came to the bad part of the pass, where he 
again stopped, and [ then certainly began to 
look with great anxiety at my portmanteaus; 
but the peons again threw stones at him, and 
he continued his path, and reached me in 
safety; several others followed. At last a 
young mule, carrying a portmanteau, with 
two large sacks of provisions, and many other 
things, in passing the bad point, struck his 
load against the rock, which knocked his two 
hind legs over the precipice, and the loose 
stones immediately began to roll away from 
under them: however, his fore-legs were still 
upon the narrow path; he had no room to 
put his head there, but he placed his nose on 
the path on his left, and appeared to hold on 
by his mouth: his perilous fate was soon de- 
cided by a loose mule who came, and in 
walking along after him, knocked his com- 
rade’s nose off the path, destroyed his ba- 
lance, and head over heels the poor creature 
instantly commenced a fall which was really 
quite terrific. With all his baggage firmly 
lashed to him, he rolled down the steep 
slope, until he came to the part which was 
perpendicular, and then he seemed to bound 
off, and turning round in the air, fell into the 
deep torrent, on his back and upon his bag- 
gage, and instantly disappeared. I thought, 
of course, that he was killed ; but up he rose, 
looking wild and scared, and immediately 
endeavoured to stem the torrent which was 
foaming about him. It was a noble effort; 
and for a moment he seemed to succeed, but 
the eddy suddenly caught the great load 
which was upon his back, and turned him 
completely over; down went his head with 
all the baggage, and as he was carried down 
the stream, all I saw were his hind quarters, 
and his long, thin, wet tail, lashing the wa- 
ter. As suddenly, however, up his head 
came again; but he was now weak, and 
went down the stream, turned round and 
round by the eddy, until, passing the corner 
of the rock, I lost sightof him. Isaw, how- 
ever, the peons, with their lassos in their 
hands, run down the side of the torrent for 
some little distance; but they soon stopped, 
and after looking towards the poor mule for 
some seconds, their earnest attitude gradually 


I concluded that all was over. I walked up 





| to the peons, and was just going to speak to 
‘them, when I saw at a distance a solitary 
| mule walking towards us! 

| _ ‘We instantly perceived that he was the 
/phaeton whose fall we had just witnessed, 
and in a few moments he came up to us to 
| join his comrades. He was of course drip- 


relieved, and it consisted of four portman- ; ping wet; his eye looked dull, and his whole 


relaxed, and when they walked towards me, | | 
| whole room were too much engaged with 





countenance was dejected : however, none of 
his bones were broken, he was very little cut, 
and the bulletin of his health was altogether 
incredible. 

‘With that surprising anxiety with which 
the mules all have to join the troop, or rather 
the leading mule which carries the bell, he 
continued his course, and actually walked 
over the pass without compulsion, although 
certainly with great caution.’ 

The preceding quotation certainly bor- 
ders on the marvellous, but in courtesy we 
are bound to believe it. In our next number 
we shall resume the examination of this 
truly entertaining and valuable volume. 


More Odd Moments. By the Author of 
Odd Moments. pp. 304. London, 1826. 
J. A. Ilessey. 

Tucse More Odd Moments consist of three 
tales: the Adventures of a Locket, the Ram- 
bles of a Subaltern, and Think twice before 
you Act, and we congratulate the fair author 
on the skill she has in every one of them 
displayed. From the example of Geoffry 
Crayon, and other successful writers, stories 
of this description have of late years won- 
derfully increased, but in many instances 
have not proved worthy of that attention 
which the public has bestowed upon them. 
In the present case, this remark is not at all 
applicable ; for More Odd Moments are dis- 
tinguished for correctness of style, pleasing 
thought, and interesting narrative. <A yet 
further praise is to be awarded to this work 
—the principles it inculcates are those which 
do honour to human nature, and few produc- 
tions of this kind are better fitted to be placed 
in the hands of the youth of both sexes than 
this. The Adventures of a locket is rather 
on an exhausted theme. We have had al- 
ready quite enough of this species of writing ; 
but, independently of this, it is a pleasing 
tale, interspersed with considerable know- 
ledge of character. The affectation which 
so particularly distinguishes fashionists, is 
humorously and ably exposed in the follow- 
ing quotation :— 

‘ We will now transport our readers to the 
ball-room. It was impossible for Theresa 
not to be dazzled by the magnificence and 
brilliancy displayed in the arrangements and 
decorations. It was delightful! perfect en- 
chantment! but when the soul- inspiring 
music struck up, her ecstacies could scarcely 
be kept within bounds, and her wonder that 
no one came to claim her for a partner was 
extreme ; but the quadrille was formed, and 
with ill-disguised vexation, she remaimed 
quiescent. ‘* How truly tiresome !’ more 
than once escaped her lips. ‘ Pray be more 
cautious, Theresa,’’ said her mother; ** your 
childish conduct and observations will attract 
the notice of the whole room.’ But the 





themselves to notice the distress of our no- 
vice, which, however, was much relieved by 
the appearance of Lady D , who entered 
into conversation with her. There was a 
plentiful share of curiosity, and a sfight in- 
clination for quizzing in the character of The- 
resa, but neither was exerted on the present 
occasion; her heart palpitated every time a 
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beau made an advance towards her,—it sank 
as he retired. 
* At last an under-sized. finicking young 


man, with simpering air, came up and asked | 


her if ** she would move a quadrille?” He 
but even he was preferred to sitting still, and 
accordingly signified her consent. He 
hurried her immediately to a situation within 
my ken, which fortunately afforded me op- 
portunity for observation ; as some time 
elapsed before the dancing recommenced, 
he addressed various questions to her ina 
tone of such irresistible absurdity, that it was 
with difficulty she preserved her gravity :— 
“ Were you at the opera when the king was 


>? 
there?’ 


‘ * No, sir.” 

“ Do you frequent the theatres much ?” 
eet Sf 

“Are you not enchanted with B 
ing ?” 

“* T never heard her.” 

‘A stare of astonishment, and a shrug of 
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‘ . ° , 
cited by the choicest partners In the room. 
There is, likewise, a true and vivid de- 


. scription of an elegant London congregation, 
was not the partner she would have chosen, | 


in which their sympathy within, is well con- 
trasted with therr apathy witnout the walls, 
Cowper's celebrated might yet be 
correctly applied to many of our far-famed 
preachers. Of all foppery, clerical is the 
most objectionable, and we sincerely believe 
a considerable portion of church-going folk 
are as much influenced by the desire of dis- 
play, as by the chastened spirit of humbly 
worshipping their Maker under the roof of 


satire 


| one of his earthly temples. 


The Rambles of a Subaltern are worthy of 
attention. 
amply exemplified, and the knowledge of 
self—through the hard ordeal of adversity— 
talentedly developed. The funeral of a 


young female prematurely lost to the world, 
‘through the machinations of a villain, is thus 


disdain, denoted the state of his feelings. | 
Hlow many times have you attended Al- | 


mack's this season?” “ [t is an assembly 
to which I have not been introduced.” 

‘This last discovery was sufficient ; no 
further questions were put; the discontented 
fop turned from her with a lock of ineffable 
contempt, shocked, no doubt, at having se- 
lected a partner so little congenial, and one 
by whom his many agrémens were so slightly 
valued. But the nerves of Theresa’s partner 
were fated to sustain farther shocks : contrary 
to every fashionable rule, which allowed no- 
thing beyond a glide or a shuffle, she danced 
with a grace and glee peculiar to youth, and 
seemed totally unconscious that by so doing 
she was reflecting disgrace upon the affected 
automaton by her side. 


‘Tye was horror-struck ; he 


strated 


even remon- 
with her, but to no purpose ; and 
se was mischievous enough to enjoy his dis- 
comfiture. The quadrille being finished, she 
made her curtsy, and,. without farther cere- 
mony, joined her mother, to whom she de- 
scribed the drollery ofthe scene. Ata little 
distance stood her partner, describing to a 
lady, im pathetic terms, the trials to which 
he had been exposed. He forget, or pre- 
tended to forget, that the lively Theresa was 
soneara neighbour, ‘ Pity my situation,” 
suid he, “to be obliged to stand up witha 
raw country girl; a horrid bore! her mother 
should not preduee her in society till she is 
broken in: she positively made me dance.” 
‘ At this instant his eyes caught those of 
Lady D——, who was sketching, with much 
accuarcy, upon a card, his affected and minc- 
Ing attitude. The little circle who had col- 
lected around her, were laughing without re- 
Straint at the caricature, which, with the ob- 
servations which had given rise to it, was 
soon hended round the room. and occasioned 
compleie disconifiture to the discorncerted 
beau, who gladly escaped into another room. 


Theresn, whose cheeks had betrayed the vex- | 


at.on which such animadversions had occa- 


sioned her, could not now conceal the plea- | t 


described :— 

‘ Never shall I forget the day on which this 
young this withered blossom was consigned 
to her last peaceful home! I was desirous 


of witnessing the affecting ceremony, and 
/went to the church-yard an hour before the 





| appointed time for the funeral. 


It was not 
the first time, by many, that I had visited it, 
but never had I before felt so seriously im- 
pressed. The extreme beauty and simplicity 
of this consecrated spot must strike every 
traveller with pleasurable sensations ;—the 
turf in every part of it is as smooth as velvet 
—the simple graves bear testimony to the 
care with which they are tended by sorrow- 
ing friends and relatives—not an unsightly 
weed <defaces them, but wild flowers and 
sweet-scented herbs are planted in profusion. 
The church is characteristic of tranguillity and 
simplicity ;—no steeple attracts observation 
—one tinkling bell summons the little flock 
to attend the prayers and the discourse of 
their pastor. Nature has done much for this 
peaceful retreat: fine trees of oak and elm 
are interspersed, and on every side it is sur- 
rounded by lofty and verdant hills. 

‘My imagination was strongly impressed 
with the scenery, which seemed to impart to 
me peace and tranquillity, and a thorough 
forgetfulness of the world and its vexations: 
but my attention was suddenly arrested by 
the distant sound of voices chanting in so- 
lermn strains. ‘The breezes sometimes wafted 
it close to me: at other times it seemed to 
die almost wholly away. At length it per- 
ceptibly drew nearer; and t could discern 
the village choir, which, though not very liar- 
monious, yet added much to the solemnity 
of the affecting ceremony. Ina few minutes 
the procession appeared at the gate, where 
the minister joined them; the corpse was 
borne upon a sort of Lier, not carried, as in 
England, upon men’s shoulders. I believe 
that every female in the village or neighbour- 
hood was present; nor would it be too much 
tO assert, that there was not a tearless eye in 
he whole assembly. The mother of Ellen 


; , - | a " ° ; . . 
sure she felt in seeing him look so completely | 1o0ked the picture of woe ; she was sup 


fuclish : and from being almost unnoticed, 


ported with difticulty by two of her daughters, 





The effect of over indulgence is | , 
_ S first shovel-full of earth was thrown upon it, 
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_she became an object of interest during the 
rest of the evening, and her hand was soli- 





Sp 


who, while they endeavoured to mitigate her 
grief, were unable to restrain their own, 

*‘ The church now became nearly filled by 
the mournful procession: thither I also weni 
[ was soon recognised as a stranger, and a 
place was immediately offered me. The ser. 
vice, of course, was in Welsh; but the form 
i believe, was the same as in English. rm 
spite of the regret which I felt, in common 
with others, I could not help being gratified 
with the extreme order and good feeling 
which seemed universally to prevail: not a 
sound, save that of weeping, interrupted the 
imposing silence; a pin could not have drop- 
ped unheard! But the moment of severest 
trial was not yet arrived. They left the 
church, and assembled round the grave: it 
was when the coffin was lowered—when the 


that the bereaved parent felt her total sepa- 
ration from the child of her affections. How- 
ever resigned the heart may feel to the dis- 
pensations of Providence—however it may 
feel disposed to acquiesce in relinquishing a 
blessing which, perhaps, forms the chief hap- 
piness of life, yet the sensation of utter 
desolation which, at such a moment, sinks 
into the heart, and seems to annihilate it, 
will be ‘pardoned by One who knows that 
we are but dust—who afflicts not, but in 
love, his erring children.’ 

The remaining portion of the volume, 
founded on an old apothegm, is quite equal 
to its predecessors. The hero, Henry Tre- 
velyan, is a young man, ever acting under 
impulse, The situations in this narrative 
are well contrasted, and the interest unfail- 
ing. From an early disappointment, he for- 
sakes his native land, and engages as clerk 
to a West India planter. The flagellation of 
slaves is resisted hy him, and he, in conse- 
quence, falls under the displeasure of his 
employer. We shall extract a scene, in 
which is displayed the fury and revenge of 
the ill-treated and dusky-coloured sons of 
Afric :— 

«A slave, who more than once had expe- 
rienced his ill will, committed some excess, 
which he feared would be punished with se- 
verity. In a moment of despair he fled the 
plantation, and for some days he succeeded 
in concealing himself; but a reward soon 
betrayed him to his relentless employers, and 
dreadful was the punishment inflicted upon 
him. Never, to the latest hour of my liie, 
shall I forget the horrid scene, for I was 
compelled to witness it. Mr. Delaval, to 
his shame be it spoken, was present. Inago, 
with bitter smiles, which were often directed 
towards me, prepared to scourge his victim, 
who was bound to atree. The slaves were 
all assembled to witness the flagellation of 
their comrade. It was intended to impress 
their minds with fear, and compel them to 
unresisting obedience. Groans were uttered, 
and tears were shed, but not by the lacerated 
Mungo, who received, without apparently 
feeling them, every lash of the whip. The 
blood streamed from his back and shoulders, 
and at length, exhausted by suffering, he 
fainted. The malice of the fiend Inago was 
sated, his victim was unbound, and placed 
in the care of those who were directed to use 
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ns for his recovery ; for the labour of a 
slave was too valuable to suffer him to die. | 
Long, very long, L sat as one benumbed, | 
conceiving it to. be impossible that human 
nature could be so depraved. I looked up 
to Heaven, and weakly wondered, for a few 
moments, that a God of mercy and justice 


mea 


could look down upon such demoniacal con- | 


duct and not annihilate the perpetrator of, 
such crimes. ‘‘ Buta day of retribution must 
come,” I thought ; and too surely it did, 
sooner than I expected. The vengeance of 
Heaven followed the pitiless Inago and his 
master. 

‘Qn the following day, I was walking 
near the hateful spot, revolving in my mind 
the mournful events which had so lately tran- 
spired, wishing that I could for ever quit 
a country so debased and degraded by the 
tyranny of man, although I secretly hoped, 
(as indeed I had been assured ,) that exam- 
ples such as had fallen beneath my observa- 
tion were of rare occurrence. While in this 
state of abstraction, a slave approached me 
with caution, and, in an under voice, said to 
me :— 

‘« Massa, you friend to poor slave: 
come here dis night, you do good.” 

‘«T will come, » 
immediately but quietly went his way. 

‘This invitation occasioned no surmises, 
no suspicion. My thoughts instantly re- 
curred to the hapless creature who had been 
sounmercifully flogged: I remembered his 
undaunted courage, his patient endurance of 
torture, and I was determined, at any hazard, 
to attend him if he required it, to administer 
every consolation to him. As soon as ni: ght | 


you | 


had spread abroad her curtain, I started for | 
At the spot on | 
which wé had previously met was Sancho, 


my place of appointment. 


who made signs for me to follow him. I did 
so; and, after winding through many a path 


to which I was a stranger, we stopped before | 


a hut almost embosomed in trees: here he | 
gave a gentle tap, which was instantly an- 
swered by an old negress, who opened the 
door with an air of mystery, and we entered. 
It was as I had anticipated: Mungo, the 
wretched Mungo, lay stretched upon a mi- 


-Serable pallet, and beside him sat the old | 
woman who had opened the doortous. I 


approached him, took him by the hand, 


commiserated his sufferings, and expressed | 


my desire of mitigating them as much as |: 1y 
In my power. In his replies I thought I 


perceived a confusion, but yet no suspicion | 


of evil arose in my mind. 

‘In language suited to his capacity, [ re- 
presented to him, that God only permitted | 
his being turtured here, that he might ac- 


quire patience — that he might look up to | 


God, and trust to Him as his only friend, 
and ‘then be rendered more fit for living 
in Heaven, where he would never receive 
stripes nor ill usage. I endeavoured to 
soothe the irritation of his feelings by talking 
to him of the Saviour, who was “subjected to 
every indignity ; who submitted to stripes 

imprisonment, and death, that he might save 
all the world, whether they were bond or free. 
I tried to cheer him by assuring him that this 
merciful and crucified Saviour was now at_ 


| pain and weakness ; 
| air of exulting triu mph while he broke forth 
was my reply; and he> 
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the right hand of God, making intercession 


‘for him, and for all who would believe and | 


'trustin Him. I then exhorted him to pray 


often for peace ¢ and pardon. | 
me pray 
me 


¢¢¢ Tss,”" said he, with energy, “ 


for Mungo; me pray for black ‘brothers ; 
pray for good Massa Ilenry; me pray for | 
revenge to wicked, cruel, white mans !” 

As he uttered these words, 
seemed to flash fire, and his voice assumed 
a power of which 1 thought it incapable, 
from his great languor and debi! tity. I turned 
round to speak to Sancho he was gone ! 
I went to the door, hoping that Mungo 
would shortly become more composed—it 
was locked on the outside! An indescriba- 
ble sensation came across me: a conviction 
of something wrong being in agitation op- 
pressed my heart; my temples throbbed, 
and I could scarcely draw my breath. Was 
treachery intended me? Impossible : 
had not my goodwill towards them been 

manifested upon all occasions? My eyes 
sought those of Mungo; they betrayed a a 
wildne ‘ss almost amounting to delirium : he 
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his eyes | 
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Delaval, I was unsuccessful; he perished in 
the Hames, with Inago, w hose hour of dread- 

ful retribution now came, attended with ev ery 
aggravation. He implored mercy of those 
upon whom he had exercised none; his en- 
treaties were answered by shouts of derision, 

and his very abjectness increased their tr- 
umph. Wild with affrig ht, scorched with 
the flames, Elinor Delaval was rushing 
through the apartments with scarcely any 
covering to smeld her: in this distressing 
situation | encountered her; and, wrapping r 
around her a cloak, | bore he r, in a state of in- 
manage t! hrough the smoking ruins, which 
were falling in on every side. To defend 
her phere. from injury was not possible ; 
part of a beam fell, and severely bruised her 

head and arm, and she was otherwise much 
scorched. It seemed to require miraculous 





powers to penetrate through the phal: inx of 


for | infuriated slaves, who were glorying in their 
| deadly work ; but 


, at that moment, fear was 
a stranger to me: in an authoritative tone, 
lL de waned a pass: age —it was granted me ; 


| not an inquiry was m ade. It was now that 


| had raised himself in his bed, regardless of | I experienced the effects of my frien lly in- 


his features wore an 


into the following exclamations :— 

‘ Massa safe! black 
_Hfenry: he good! he no flog! he cry when 
cruel man whip Mungo!—You no go! black 
mans burn cruel white massas-—burn house 
—burn every ting:—it be good—it be re- 
venze 1” 

‘The dreadful truth instantly flashed upon 
me, that these unfortunate creatures had, 
from a principle of gratitude, withdrawn me 
from a scene of death and horror. That the 
work of destruction was now carrying on, 
and that every creature must Inevitably pe 


the ‘exasperated negroes, whom they had so 
wilfully, cruelly injured, was but too certain. 
| I dem: anded the key :— Mungo smiled signi- 
ficantly : [ entreated, threatene <l—it was all 
to no purpose. Despair endued me with 
more than natural strength: 
to break down the door; 
efforts were for some time ineffectual, | at 
length succeeded. J rushed into the open 
air. No thoughts, save those of rescuing my | 
' fellow-creatures from destruction, entered | 
into my mind. I determined, at the hazard 
of my own life, to attempt their deliverance 
~The night was dark: 
ful, more awful, the distant scene of confla- 
gyration. The flames were ascending and | 
spreading with frightful rapidity; the yells | 
of the enraged negroes agcravated its horrors. 
I flew, rather than ran, to the fatal spot, 
mingled with the crowd, and rushed towards 
| the house, which appeared enveloped in 
| smoke and flames. 
| ¢€ What ensued it is impossible to describe 
to you; the recital would harrow up your 
soul: think then, my dear mother, what 
your Lacs boy must | have suffered! but pro- 
ially my feelings were for a time ren- 
insensible to misery by my desire of 
servicable ; it was in after moments 


| 
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r being 


that [ felt the whole we ight of these compli- | 
In my attemp ts to save Mr. | guards, undertook to Le his guide lo a quat- 


cated horrors. 


man love Massa | 


rish, either by the flames or by the hands of | 


I endeavoured | 
and, although my | 


it i. ndered more feur- | 


terposition towards these untutored c! ildren 
of nature. The plantations, every vestige of 
property. was a prey to dev: astatio nD. : 
Our readers will readily perceive that we 
| have done but common justice to our author, 
and she has yet another claim to attention — 
for the profits arising from the sale of this 
work are to be dedicated to the service of 
a parent. * Por my mother’s sake, L look 
forward with every anxiety for its success.’ 
| Sincerely do we hope that she may not be 
| disappointed, for genius at all times ought 
' to be rewarded, but when allied to so lauda- 
| ble an object as this, the wreath of renown 
' becomes more than honourable, and 
* Biesseth tA and Aer that takes.’ 


{ 
| 


ose who give, 





CLARENDON'S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. 


(Continued froin p. 568 ) 


} Or the skirmish in which England’s great 
patriot closed his illustrious career, we have 
some few particulars, not hitherto included 
| in Clarendon’s History, and as the minutest 
| circumstances which belong to such an event, 
'and are connected with a man so memora- 
ble as Hampden, must be beyond all things 
| interesting, we hesitate not to extract them : 
‘At the same time when the Eari of Essex 
began his march from Reading, Colonel Urry, 
| a Scotchman, who had served in that army 
from the beginning with great reputation, as 
he was an excellent commander of horse,) till 
| the difference that 1s before spoken of be- 
| tween the English and Scotch officers; after 
' which he laid down his commission; though, 
out of respect to the Earl of Essex, he stayed 
| some time after with him as a volumeer; and 
| now came to the king to Oxtord, having be- 
| fore given notice to the Farl of Brainford 
‘that he meant todo so. He came no sooner 
‘thither, than, to give proof that he broug!t 
‘his whole heart with him, he proposed | to 
Prince Rupert to wait on him, to visit the 
| enemy’s quarters, and being wel! acquainted 
with their manner of lying and keeping their 
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ter where they were least expected: and the 
prince willingly consenting to the proposi- 
tion, drew out a strong party of one thousand 
horse and dragoons, which he commanded 
himself, and marched with Colonel Urry 
to a town four or five miles beyond the 
head quarter, where were a regiment of 
horse and a regiment of dragoons, and 
about daybreak fell upon them; and with 
little resistance, and no loss of his own 
men, he killed and took the whole party, 
except some few, who hid themselves in 
holes, or escaped by dark and untrodden 
paths. From thence, on his way back, accord- 
Ing to purpose, he fell upon another village, 
where some horse and a regiment of foot 
were quartered ; where he had the same suc- 
cess, and killed, and took, and dispersed 
them all. 
formed all he hoped, his highness hastened 
his retreat as fast as he could to Oxford ; 
having appointed a regiment of foot to at- 
tend him at a pass in the way for his se- 
curity. But the alarm had passed through 
all the enemy’s quarters, so that before the 
prince could reach the pass where his foot 
expected him, he found the enemy’s whole 
army was drawn out; and a strong party of 
their horse, almost equal to his own in num- 
ber, so hard pressed him, that, being then to 
enter a lane, they would disorder his rear 
before he could join with his foot, which 
were a mile before. He had very little time 
to deliberate, being even at the entrance into 
the lane. If he could have hoped to have 
retired in safety, he had no reason to venture 
to fight with a fresh party, excellently armed 
and in number equal, his own being harassed 
and tired with near twenty miles’ march, and 
laden with spoil and prisoners, scarce a sol- 
dier without a led horse: but the necessity 
obliged him to stay ; and after a short con- 
sideration of the manner of doing it, direct- 
ing as small a convoy as was possible to 
guard the prisoners, and to hasten with all 
the unnecessary baggage and led horses, he 
resolved to keep the ground he had in the 
plain field, and after as short a pause, to 
charge the party that advanced, lest the body 
might come up to them. And they came on 
amain, leaving it only in his election, by 
meeting them, to have the reputation of 
charging them, or, by standing still, to be 
charged by them. ITlereupon they were 
quickly engaged in a sharp encounter, the 
best, fiercest, and longest maintained that 
hath been by the horse during the war: for 
the party of the parliament consisted not of 
the bare regiments and troops which usually 
marched together, but of prime gentlemen 
and officers of all their regiments, horse and 
foot, who, being met at the head quarter 
upon the alarm, and conceiving it easy to 
get between Prince Rupert and Oxford, and 
not having their own charges ready to move, 
joined themselves as volunteers to those who 
were ready, till their own regiments should 
come up; and so the first ranks of horse 
consisting of such men, the conflict was 
maintained some time with equal confidence. 
In the end, many falling and being hurt on 
both sides, the prince prevailed, the rebels 
being totally routed, and pursued, till the 


So he having fortunately per- ! 
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gross of the army was discovered, and then 
his highness, with the new prisoners he had 
taken, retired orderly to the pass, where his 
foot and former purchase expected him; and 
thence sending Colonel Urry to acquaint the 
king with the success, who knighted the mes- 
senger for his good service, returned, with 
near two hundred prisoners, and seven cor- 
nets of horse, and four ensigns of foot, to 
Oxford. On the king’s part in this action 
were lost, besides few common men, no off- 
cers of note, but some hurt: on the enemy’s 
side, many of the best officers, more than in 
any battle they fought, and amongst them 
(which made the news of the rest less in- 
quired after by the one, and less lamented 
by the other,) Colonel Ilambden, who was 
shot into the shoulder with a.brace of pistol 
bullets, of which wound, with very sharp 
pain, he died within ten days, to as great a 
consternation of all that party, as ifthe whole 
army had been defeated and cut off.’ 
Iiampden’s character is dwelt upon in a 
subsequent note, which, for the reasons above 
stated, we are unwilling to withhold from 
our readers, although it is but an amplifica- 
tion of the account with which we have been 
so long familiar:—‘ Many officers of the best 
account were either killed upon the place, or 
so hurt as there remained little hope of their 
recovery ; of which Mr. [lampden was one ; 
who would not stay that morning till his own 
regiment came up, but put himself a volun. 
teer in the head of those troops who were 
upon their march, and was the principal 
cause of their precipitation, contrary to his 
natural temper, which, though full of cou- 
rage, was usually very wary; but now, car- 
ried on by his fate, he would by no means 
expect the general's coming up; and he was 
of that universal authority, that no officer 
paused in obeying him. And so in the first 
charge he received a pistol-shot in his shoul- 
der, which broke the bone, and put him to 
great torture; and after he had endured it 
about three weeks, or less time, he died, to 
the most universal grief of the parliament that 
they could have received from any accident : 


and it equally increased the joy for the suc- | 


cess at Oxford, and very reasonably ; for the 


loss of a man, which would have been thought | 


a full recompence for a considerable defeat, 
could not but be looked upon as a glorious 


crown of a victory. 


‘Mr. Hambden hath been mentioned be- 
fore as a very extraordinary person, and be- 
ing now brought to his grave, before he had 
finished any part of the great model he had 
framed, and there [not] being hereafter an 
occasion to enlarge upon hin, it is pity to 
leave him here without some testimony. He 
was, as hath been said, of an ancient family 
and a fair estate in the county of Bucking- 
ham, where he was esteemed very much, 
which his carriage and behaviour towards all 
men deserved very well. But there was 


scarce a gentleman in England, of so good a 
fortune, (for he was owner of above £1500 
in land yearly.) less known out of the county 
in which he lived than he was, until he ap- 
/peared in the exchequer chamber to support 
the right of the people in the case of ship- 
_money ; and to avoid the payment of twenty 





ee | 
shillings, which was required of him, engaced 
himself in a very great charge to make the 
illegality of it appear against the king, and 
the current of the court at that time, when it 
seldom met with a barefaced opposition in 
any counsel they [thought] fit to undertake 
and pursue. Yet the king, who had reason 
to believe his title to be good, from the coun- 
sel that advised it, who was his attorney-ge- 
neral, Noy, a man of the most famed know. 
ledge in the law, gave the direction to have 
his right defended, without the least discoun- 
tenance or reproach to the person who con- 
tended with him. This contradiction of the 
King’s power made him presently the most 
generally known, and the most universally 
esteemed, throughout the whole nation, that 
any private man at that time could be. In 
the beginning of the parliament he was not 
without ambition to be of power in the court, 
and not finding that satisfaction quickly, he 
changed it into another ambition of reigning 
over the court, and was deepest in all the de- 
signs to destroy it; yet dissembled that de- 
sign so well, that he had too much credit 
with men most moderate and sober in all 
their purposes. rat idli consilium ad facinus 
aptum ; consilio autem neque lingua neque ma- 
nus deerat. No man seemed to have more 
modesty and more humility, and more to re- 
sign himself to those he conferred with, but 
always led them into his resolutions. In a 
word, [as was said of Cinna, ] he had a head 
to contrive, and a tongue to persuade, and a 
hand to execute any mischief; and his death 
appeared to be a great deliverance to the 
nation.’ 

Among the appendixes to volume iv. we 
find some fine reflections by Lord Clarendon, 
upon the causes and varieties, as well as de- 
ficiencies of courage, which mankind exhibit; 
in the course of which he says,—*‘ It cannot 
be denied that the spirit, and metal, and cou- 
| rage of gallant men is not still the same, 
many being much more daring and cheerful 
at some times in enterprises of great hazard 
and apparent danger, than at other times in 
matters of less difficulty, though of equal 
| concernment and we often see men very 
| sprightly and vigorously enter upon sharp 
encounters, and when they find more resist- 
ance and opposition than they expected, they 
grow suddenly weary, and even dismayed, 
because the enemy is not. Our experience 
has shown us many examples of those who 
have had extraordinary fame of courage in 
duels, and have gone with a kind of delight 
always upon such contentions, and yet have 
been so fearful to walk amongst bullets or 
within the danger of them, that they have 
avoided it with great reproach and scandal, 
when their duty obliged them not to retire or 
to be absent. On the contrary, others who 
would enter a breach, or stand in one witha 
disdain of all shot, have been very hardly 
drawn (not by any reluctance of conscience,) 
to an emulous contestation with a sword; 
and when they have entered into it, have be- 
haved themselves marvellous untowardly by 
the strength and power of their fear. Again, 
we have known many very worthy men, (and 
it may be in the first form of gallantry,) who 
on a sudden surprise of danger unexpected, 
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nave confessed great confusion in their coun- 

tenance and whole demeanour ; but upon 

second thoughts and recollection, or upon 

a foresight of peril, have composed them- 

selves to a steadiness of temper and resolu- 

tion, which no disadvantage hath been able 

to disturb. And on the other side, many 

who have been quick and undaunted upon 

exigents and sudden violent alarms, and 

upon the prospect and continuance of the 
hazard, have shrunk below a manly bold- 

ness. Lastly, there want no examples of 
many, who, beyond that degree of their age 
in which the blood is warmest, and most in- 
clined to adventures, have lain under the just 
imputation of not daring even to an irresist- 
ance of injuries, and yet, being once engaged, 
and acquainted with the face and custom of 
danger, have proved hardy and forward to 
wonder, and, like butchers in a fence-school, 
with their rude fury, have discountenanced 
and discomposed the cunning, skill, and re- 
solution of any adversary; and we have been 
told of others, who, having been nursed up 
in war, and eaten the bread only of purchase 
and adventures for the first part of their lives, 
before their meridian, have declined to so 
dull an appetite of danger, as if they had not 
the same souls. Which may persuade us 
rather, that courage is not the thing we take 
it to be, than that there are several species 
and kinds of it; and that all bold actions, 
and incursions into danger, proceed not from 
that excellent habit and fearlessness of the 
mind, which is truly and properly called 
courage, but from a want of science, and 
comprehension of the danger a man seems 
to despise. He that is ready at all hours, 
and upon all unnecessary occasions, to enter 
the field in a-duel, it may be, wholly depends 
upon his own skill and the unskilfulness of 
his adversary ; and though he hath subdued 
his conscience to a carelessness of shedding 
blood, and committing a murder, hath not 
the least apprehension of losing his own life, 
or of danger in the enterprise; and where 
there is no apprehension of danger, there is 
no present exercise of courage ; and it may 
be, many who stoutly advance upon a breach, 
may not have a sense of the hazard they un- 
dergo, but, keeping their old motion they are 
used to, consider that there are so many more 
to be hit besides themselves, that there is 
reason enough to believe they may escape, 
or, possibly, there may be visibly more dan- 
ger in running away, than in doing one’s 
duty,—and then there goes not much courage 
to the election. And if those and such like 
fancies and imaginations, and other vain pas- 
sions and affections, had not a great place 
and force in our most hazardous and des- 
perate undertakings, but that it was a real 
Contempt of death (which true courage pre- 
Supposes,) that carried us on, it were not 


possible that the approach or threatening of 


that death, which we seem to invite, in a 
hurt or a wound, possibly a very easy, slight 
one, the sight of our own blood could so 
much confound the present faculties of the 
mind, that we are more afraid of death than 
we were before of disgrace. I speak not of 
the discomfort, and agony, and compunction, 
which the weakness upon wounds, and effu- 


have been full of those fears afterwards, 
which they appeared to have been so much 
without before. Neither could that man, 
who without remorse had slain so many men, 
probably so many friends, in duels, if he had 
ever seriously thought of meeting death there, 
with such abominable paleness and trepida- 
tion, entertain it, when he is presented to it 
by the hand of justice as a malefactor; for 
the results of conscience and repentance set- 
tle and confirm the courage to suffer bravely 


tract and enfeeble it; but all that ugly terror 
proceeds from the presence of death, which 
he always feared, and could not now avoid. 
That courage, therefore, is the best, which is 
the most opposite to fear; and as fear is no- 
thing else (if you believe Solomon,) buta 
betraying of the succours which reason offers, 
so courage is nothing else but such a temper 
and healthy constitution of mind, as keeps 
the supplies of reason always ready, and does 
all things without fear, and leaves nothing 
undone for fear, which reason dictates to be 
his duty; and he that fears to mect death 
where he should not be, and dares to do his 
duty against any hazards, will give the best 
argumeyt of courage, and mect death in a 
better posture, than they who pretend to seek 
him in a noise and vapour of bold and un- 
necessary undertakings.’ 

The following amusing anecdote, connected 


pears to be entirely new :—‘ When we were 
at Barnstable, one day, the Bishop of Salis- 
bury came to us at council, and anformed 


sumed too much license about the prince— 
one Wheeler, who, though he had no relation 


with great boldness about his highness; that 
he was very debauched, and of so filthy a 


behaviour, that it was not to be spoken of; 


of some beastliness of his that was not to be 
named. Whereupon, after a long debate in 


come any more to court, or to reside in any 
place where the prince should be; for which 


accordingly to depart the town that time. 
The same night, about ten of the clock, Sir 


nor’s, and told me the prince had sent him 
to me, to give directions that Wheeler should 
be committed. I told him I thought he was 
gone out of the town; he replied, No, he 
saw him but now, and that, as he came up 
the street, Wheeler came to him, and threat- 
ened him to be revenged on him ; and told 
him that he had spoken ill of the king, and 





what is either just or unavoidable, not dis- | 





with the prince's residence at Barnstable, ap- , 


us that there was a young fellow who as- | 
| question by the confession of Rogers, that the 


j 
' 
{ 
{ 


{ 


of service to king or prince, intruded himself, 


| 
i 


i 


and that Sir Hugh Windham had complained | 


sion of blood and spirits, and the influence | prince against the king, and tkat he would 
of conscience, and sober, pious, and recol- , cut the king’s throat: which, he said, was 
lected thoughts may bring upon a man, with | an imputation of such a nature, that he de- 
the sense of the ill he hath done, but of those | sired he might be examined. 
(as many such there are,) who, in the instant | J had never heard any such thing; but I 
of a hurt, in their full vigour, before the | would speak with the governor to send a 
blood or spirits have made any other impres- | guard to keep him that night, and that I 
sion upon their strength than the feeling they ; would wait upon the prince the next morn- 
are hurt, have lost the delight in what they | ing for his commands. The next morning I 
had done, and the will to do more; and | went to court, the prince being then riding: 


I told him, I 


he called to me, and commanded me that 
the business of Wheeler should be thoroughly 
examined. Thereupon, as soon as the coun 

cil met, I acquainted their lordships with 
what had passed, who gave directions for 
Wheeler to be sent for, and we sent for the 
Bishop of Salisbury, to be present at the ex- 
amination. When the young man came, we 
asked him what he had to accuse Sir H. 
Windham of, and wished him to consider 
well what he spake, because his words could 
have little credit, since it was evident he 
spake out of revenge. Ile said, that about a 
month before, (and named the day,) he and 
Sir H. Windham being together at such a 
place, Sir If. Windham complained of the 
king, and said he served the prince, and that 
if the prince would take up arms to- morrow 
against the king, he would follow him. We 
asked him who heard it. He said, Mr. Ro- 
cers and Mr. Marsh, who being both seri 
for, and examined severally, seemed pre- 
pared beforehand on the behalf of Windham, 
Marsh saying, that he remembered nothing, 
nor took notice of what was said; the other 
confessing that Sir Hl. Windham asked him, 
if the prince should take up arms against the 
king, what part he would take; but remem- 
bered no such expression of Windham’s as 
Wheeler accused him of. Upon the whole 
matter, my lords unanimously (except my 
Lord Berkshire,) adviséd the prince, in a 
business of so tender a nature, that he would 
not be too strict, and that, seeing Sir II. 
Windham stood accused of so ill a carriage, 
and (though denied by him,) that it appeared 
he had used very uscomely language and 


former sentence upon Wheeler should be ex- 
ecuted ; and that Sir H. Windham should 
likewise forbear coming near the prince, tll 
the king should be acquainted with the whole 
business; and that Rogers and Marsh should 
for the present not come near the prince. 


This was thought a severe sentence against 


the presence of his highness, it was unani- | 
mously resolved, that he should be forbid to | 


purpose he was sent for, and commanded | 


Hugh Windham came to me to the gover- , 


' 


that he had said. he would join with the, 


Windham, and drew very much malice from 
that family towards me; though, truly, out 
of the knowledge that his mother had befure 
used me ill, I proceeded in that business (lest 
[ might be suspected of some passion,) with 
the same candour as I would have dove to- 
wards a brother.’ 

It is certainly clear that Lord Clarendon 
does himself no more than justice in this as- 
sertion. Vamous are tbe instances (and his 
generous and forbearing mode of writing of 
his great enemy, Lord Digby, is the most 
striking,) in which his love of justice and 
greatness of soul entirely conquered every 
personal feeling. There are yet many novel 
and important particulars which deserve no- 
tice; but the necessary attention to variety, 


coinpels us to reserve these ull our next. 
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Among 


the matters to which we shail then | chagrin of disappointed love. 


Of these ad- 


direct the consideration of our readers, are | ventures, the most laughable, perhaps, is that 


some really curious portraits of Spanish cha- 
racters and customs, the suppression of which, 
at the time of the first appearance of this his- 
tory, arose, as is stated in the advertisement, 
from the state of our foreign relations. 





Lhe Odd Volume. 8vo. 1826. Edinburgh, 
Lizars. London, Whittaker. 


‘Merry or sad shal’t be?’ asks the motto | 


on the title page of this volume; meaning, 
we presume, that the authors of this collec- 
tion of tales, are excellent in either. We, 
however, reply to the question, ‘ merry,’ by 
all means ; for the ‘ sad’ portion of the book, 
is so in more than one sense of the word. 
Of this description are Emily Butler and the 
Widow's Nuptials, both of which are deform- 
ed by gross affectation and laboured com- 
mon-place. In the first, (a wouid-be moral 
story, introduced by a conspicuous para- 
graph, informing us that the author writes for 
those who are ‘ hesitating between virtue and 
vice,’) we meet with a colonel and his daugh- 
ter, walking down ‘a shady lane,’ near ‘a 
romantic village,’ who observe ‘a_ figure 
which bears no resemblance to the rustics 
who frequented these walks.’ This ‘ figure,’ 
as it draws near, displays to the delighted fa- 
ther and daughter, a ‘ high and commanding 
forehead, clear penetrating eye, and manly 
countenance,’ all of which gave promise of a | 
mind of no common stamp? This * figure,’ | 
with ‘a mind,’ &c., ‘stands respectfully aside, 
to permit Colonel Butler and Emily to pass,’ 
and ‘they, (we cannot resist the conclusion.) 
acknowledge his courtesy in a manner which 
charmed the enthusiastic Howard, who stood 











gazing after them till a turn of the road shut 
them from his sight!’ We have heard of a 
prince,— 

* With fascination in his very bow,’ 
and we suppose the colonel and Emily must 
have possessed something of the sort, or ‘ the 
enthusiastic Howard’ would not have been | 
tempted to ‘ stand and gaze,’ till that unfor- | 
tunate turn of the road ‘shut’ the objects of | 
his sudden idolatry ‘from his sight.’ The 
whole tale is manufactured atter the fashion | 
of those antiquated productions, which the | 
Waverley innovations have not entirely de- | 
stroyed ; and its ‘ moral’ is an illustration of | 
the charitable creed which ‘ visits the sins of | 
the fathers upon the children.’ The Widow's | 
Nuptials is much in the same vile taste, and | 
is not of sufficient importance to deserve an- 
other remark. There are, however, some 
fine things in this volume, and to these we 
willingly turn. 

The Mysterious Invalid, from the German 
of Frederick Baron de Ja Motte Fouqué, is 
an interesting piece of diablerie, admirably 
translated. Legends of Numter-Nip abound 
with genuine humour and amusing incident, 
and are related in an exquisitely playful man- 
ner, which adds infinitely to their effect. 
The introductory legend gives an account of 
an unfortunate amour, in which Number- Nip | 
had been engaged, and those which follow 
relate the feats he performed, and the freaks 
in which he indulged, in order to bury the 








connected with an unfortunate student, whom 
youthful frolics have rendered destitute. His 


' remittances have been stopped, and his con- 


duct represented to his relations in the most 
aggravated manner :— 

* Ruminating on this very interesting sub- 
ject, he accidentally approached the market- 
piace. The busy throng had dispersed. A 
few stragglers only remained, who, with hun- 
gry eyes, were viewing the tempting morsels. 
A sudden thought struck Rolf. He boldly 
advanced, and taking one of the people aside, 


whispered to him that he was sent at that. 


quiet hour by the celebrated Doctor Addle- 
brain, to purchase the tail and the two hind 
hoofs of an ox, as the doctor had discovered, 
that by calcining these substances, along 
witn the back bone of an ass, he would ob- 
tain a powder which would be an infallible 
cure for gout, palsy, pestilence, in short, a 
panacea for every ill. Before taking out a 
patent for this wonderful discovery, the doc- 


for that purpose had sent him to purchase the 
necessary articles. As the butcher was well 
aware that a gout-extirpating powder would 
be in great demand among the rich burgo- 
masters, he was perfectly overjoyed at the 
news, and handled the before despised hoofs 


_as if they were shod with gold and studded 


with nails of silver. He lugged out the whole 
assortment of tails, and entreated Rolf to 
take his choice. 

‘With a countenance of immovable gravity 
Rolf examined and criticised them, and at 
length chose one of a jet black colour, with 
hoofs to suit. The rejected tails were laid 
carefully aside; Rolf’s offered payment was 
declined ; and the butcher, slipping a dollar 
into his hand, begged his interest with Doctor 
Addlebrain. Rolf gave him a_ patronising 
nod; and having packed his purchase, he 
took it up, and drawing his cloak over it, 
walked deliberately away. 

‘Sounds of mirth and revelry were still 
heard in the inn of the Golden Eagle, when 
Rolf knocked loudly at the door, and the 
noise brought out the portly landlord, and 
some of his satellites. The noble bearing of 


our student, his free and manly air, impress- | 


ed mine host with the conviction that this new 
guest was one of fortune’s favoured sons, and 
already in imagination he fingered the ducats 
which he hoped would soon be transferred 
from the stranger’s pocket into his own. 
Snatching up two wax candles, he stepped 


with officious zeal before the youth, and | 
ushering him into a handsome apartment, of. | 


Rolf | 


fered to disencumber him of his cloak. 
waved him off with a haughty air, and in a 
deep and solemn tone, pronounced the word, 
* supper!” 

‘The obsequious landlord disappeared, 
and soon after returned, bearing a lordly dish 
of smoking viands, and followed by two do- 
mestics loaded with other delicacies. While 
the servants arranged the repast, Rolf patted 
his dog, bestowing on him one or two mut- 


tered monosyllables of notice; and when all 


was announced to be ready, he placed him- 
self at table, waved his hand, and said, stern 


_ tor wished to make a fina! experiment, and | 
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ly, “ Begone!” The landlord looked to the 
servants, and the servants to the landlord - 
but there could be no disputing with one who 
seemed accustomed to command, and With- 
out loss of time they all retired. 


‘As soon as the room was cleared, Rolf 
began to the repast, to which he did ample 
justice; he then gaily quaffed the Fenerous 
wine, and finished this first act of the farce 
with smoking a cigar. At the first sound of 
the bell the obedient landlord started into the 
room. Rolf gave along loud yawn, which 
was enough for the observant Bonniface, who 
| taking up a paiy of candles, marshalled his 
| 





silent guest into a commodious bed-chamber. 
Rolf flung himself carelessly on a couch 
without noticing that the useful personage 
called Boots stood reay to receive his com- 
mands. As his silent humour was by this 
time well known through the whole house, 
when he threw out a leg, our friend Boots 
thought it a signal for him to do his duty; 
and so anxious was he to show his zeal, and 
'in the hope of participating in the bounty of 
the stranger, Rolf’s boot was half off before 
he seemed to know any thing of the matter, 
The moment, however, he was aware of the 
transaction, he lent his officious valet such a 
hearty cuff, as sent him reeling to the other 
side of the room, and a single stamp of his 
foot cleared it of all intruders. Rolf having 
fastened the door, indulged himself in an ex- 
travagant fit of laughter Loud and long 
were the peals, which, contrasting so strange- 
ly with his previous taciturnity, froze the 
blood of every man, woman, and child, with- 
in the precincts of the Golden Eagle. 


‘We regret that our authorities are not 
agreed as to Number-Nip’s proceedings dur- 
ing the night. While some have asserted, 
that, under sundry disguises, not only Meta 
and Ursula, but even Professor Dunderpole, 
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} 
| 
} 
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| 


| 


were favoured with visits, others as stoutly 
maintain, that contenting himself with his 
lately assumed form, he very judiciously 
couched on the hearth-rug, and in tranquil 
slumber dozed till morning. Rolf also went 
to bed, and slept soundly till a late hour, 
when he arose and equipped himself for the 
second act of the farce. Having unfastened 
the door, he jumped again into bed, and rung 
the bell violently. On a servant entering the 
room, Rolf threw one leg out of bed, and 
called out, *‘ breakfast.”” As soon as the ap- 
palling sight met his eyes, the horror-struck 
domestic rushed down stairs, nor paused till 
he found himself in the kitchen, the door of 
which he bolted behind him. 

‘<¢ What, in the name of wonder,” ex- 
claimed the landlady, ‘is the meaning o! 
this uproar? You come tumbling in here as 
if Number-Nip were at your heels.”’ 

<< Talk not of heels!” ejaculated the ser- 
vant; “talk not of heels—I say he hath 


hoofs !’’ 


‘ “ Who has hoofs, blockhead ?” demand- 
ed the enraged landlady. ‘“‘ Hast been at the 
bottle already, sot? I must beat this evil 
practice out of you—a drunkard neglects 
every thing. Up, booby, and see what the 
| stranger gentleman wants—don’t you hear 
| how furiously he is ringing? No one rings 
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in the Golden Eagle in that manner without 
ayving for it 

" «[ will not hold converse with the ene- 
ny,” said the terrified domestic. 

for this freak. Go up instantly,” bawled she 

to another servant, ** and ask what the gentle- 


| 

{ 

” | 

man wants. j 
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all bolted into the kitchen and barricadoed 


the door behind them. 
‘Consternation reigned in the inn of the 


| Golden Eagle, from the cellar to the garret. 


+ Dolt! fool! you shall be well punished | The guests were all ringing to know the cause 
of the uproar. 
servants, who refused to leave their intrench- 


The landlady railed at. the 


ment; and Boniface prudently counterfeited 


‘The man obeyed ; but by this time Rolf | a swoon, from which all the kicks and cuffs 


had both legs hanging out of bed, and his 
dog growled from beneath it. Ina second 
the servant came back yelling with affright. 

«JT think you are all possessed this morn- 
ing; such conduct ts enough to drive a wo- 
man distracted, Call in my busband.” 

‘Boniface appeared, and the matter was 
laid before him. It might well have discom- 
posed the equanimity of any host in the city 
to find a pair of unseemly hoofs in his very 
best bed ; and, accordingiy, this disapproba- 
tion showed itself in his bristling hair, pale 
cheek, and chattering teeth. 

‘ Heaven grant me patience!” exclaimed 
the wife. ‘Are you also frightened by a 
bug-bear? Go up this moment, or is 

‘“Tam going, my love; [am going. I 
only wait to change my coat, and put ona 
better vest, and : 

*« Do you hear that, Nincompoop ? cried 
the Frau, as another peal rung in their ears. 
“Off with you this instant, before we are all 
deafened with the noise.” 

‘«f am going, sweetest, but I must have 
all the servants with me. If our guest is ihe 
person I suspect him to be, he has been ac- 
customed to many attendants.” According- 
ly the whole posse was mustered. Boniface, 
in the humility of his heart, wisned to resign 
the post of honour; but his troop used such 
pressing arguments to induce him to be their 
leader, that it was quite impossible to resist 
them. He, therefore, stepped slowly on, 
followed by the three waiters, the hostlers, 
boots, the stable boy, and the scullion, all 
holding by each other’s coats. The party 
paused at the back of the door to take breath, 
and there came another furious peal. 

‘They were just on the point of running 
down stairs, when the hostess thundered out, 


“ What are you about there? must I come 
up?” 
I . 





’ 








‘ Boniface cast a rueful glance at his fol- | 


. . } nl or 
lowers, which was as much as to say, that me; I am under a vow not to touch money 


will never do. A general groan attested 
their apprehension of her weighty arguments, 
and, driven to despair, Boniface boldly threw 
Open the door. 

‘The stranger had now thrust out of bed 
hot only two hoofs, but a long black tail, 


raxe; and had any thing been wanting to 


complete their consternation, it was supplied | 
‘the hands of an eminent friend, now exalted 


| in station, and not less so in intellect, perhaps 
he will smile to recognise amid our interpola- 
‘tions, his own juvenile frolic in the foregoing 


by Number-Nip, who, counterfeiting the ut- 
most degree of canine vociferation, sprung 
towards the door. It was too much—the 
whole troop faced about, and in their flight 
Boniface fell upon the waiters, they on the 


hostlers, the hostlers on boots, boots on the | 


Stable bey, who overset the scullion, and they 
all rolled down stairs fighting and scufiling 
Who should get first into the kitchen. Three 
stuck in the door-way, but were quickly dis 
lodged by their compeers behind, and they 


plentifully bestowed on him by his active 


spouse fuiled to recalhim. Atlength snatch- 


ing up a tray, and exclaiming, “ Should he 
be the devil himself he shall have his break- 
fast, if he pays for it,” this termagant boldly 
marched up stairs. 

‘On reaching the apartment, she found 
her guest seated at table waiting for break- 
fast, who, after paying her the compliments 
of the morning with grave courtesy, motioned 
her to set down the repast. The landlady 
obeyed, and in doing so, glanced under the 
table; but nothing was to be seen there ex- 
cept a pair of very handsome unbooted legs. 


tains, she made a detour to the rear, but with 
no better suecess; and she then walked 
down stairs, thoroughly persuaded that all 
those marvellous stories had originated in the 
ale tlavon. 

‘ Rolf having finished breakfast, slowly de- 
scended the stair, and, at the same moment, 
the carriage of the proud and rich Baroness 
Liebenstein drove up tothe door. Instantly 


all was bustle within the Golden Eagle. Out | 


rushed the landlady, the waiters, and the 
hostlers; and into the kitchen stepped Rolf, 
with purse in hand. Boniface stood trem- 
bling before him. His proffered payment 
was timidly rejected ; and, in a voice almost 
inaudible from agitation, Boniface begged 
him to accept of his poor entertainment, add- 
ing, 


company sufficient compensation. 


nay,’ quoth Rolf, advancing as the other re- | 


treated, “ this must not be. At least accept 
of this purse—you know not how much it 
will oblire me.” 

‘“ Tieaven defend me! 
Avaunt! I say,’’ cried the horror-struck 
landlord. But on observing our hero's well- 
feigned astonishment, dropping on his knees, 
he added, “ Your excellency must excuse 


this blessed day.” abil 
« Nay, then, there is no help for it.” said 


| Rolf with the utmost urbanity ; ** but bence- 
Se ” 
forth you may rely on my patronace , 


say- 
ing which, he gaily bade good morning, and 


| left the house, leaving Boniface cursing the 
which he whisked about in a paroxysm of | hour he entered it.’ 


In a note upon this passage, the authors 
observe, ‘ should The Odd Volume fall into 


story.’ , 

The Miller of Doune, a traveller's tale 
of the times of James the Fifth, exhibits 
much liveliness of fancy, and often reminds 
us of the agreeable quaintnesses of Hogg and 


, Galt. 


Of the more serious portion of the volume, 


Under pretext of adjusting the window cur- | small whic 
along the whole front, two of which jut out 


over the door, and form a projection. 
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we select a favourable specimen in a brief 
tale, which, if not a translation, is, at ail 
events, of German origin and inspiration. It 
is entitied The Devil's Own :— 

‘Among the multitudes who daily pass 
along the great square at Presburg, thought- 
less or full of care, merry, busy, or sad, or in 
that agreeable state of listlessness, the fur- 
mente of the Italians, probably few among 
the number have remarked the animated 
I’resco painting which stands over the door 
of the senate-house of the city. The struc- 
ture itself is traced as far back as the native 
dynasty of the Arpades, and that it has, since 
the year 1388, been the senate and council- 
house of this second capital of the Hungarian 
kingdom, is clearly authenticated. During 
the reign of Ferdinand the First, in 1647, 
there were many improvements and altera- 
tions made on the building; in particular, 
he added a few vaulted chambers and the en- 
trance hall, which still remain io their ori- 
ginal form. To this period, also, belong the 
arched Gothic windows which run 


Close 


to the right of these twinlike windows, and 
| Opposite the observer, there leans the figure 


| 
} 





| 


| 


} 
| 


of an old man painted to the life, in long 
black garments and with a snow-white beard 


'which reaches to his girdle, who appears 


deeply absorbed in the contents of a book 
which lies open before him. The figure is as 
large as life, but the upper half alone is visi- 
ble ; his back is turned towards the little side 
window of the projection. But, in truth, he 
did not always turn his back when he was 
among the living, and when the measure of 
his iniquity was not yet full. 

‘He often looked down from this window 
upon the crowded city, as a spider from its 


that he considered the honour of his | web upon the flies which it watches to en- 
os Nay, snare. 


This figure, which has bid defiance 
to the power of time, is the representation of 
a citizen and senator of Presburg, which the 
artful and deluding destroyer of mankind had 


_in an instant painted upon the wall. 


Tempt me not! | 


‘About the conclusion of the sixteenth 
century, and in the turbulent days of King 
Rodolph, there lived a man in Presburg, who 
never allowed either the public or private 
transactions of the citizens to escape him. 

‘They neither loved nor respected, but, on 
the contrary, feared and abhorred him. It 
was impossible to discover in his dark and 
austere countenance what was passing within, 
and his voice was low, hollow, and almost 
sepulchral; yet there were times when light- 
ning glances shot forth from under his bushy 
eve-brows, illuminating, in a fearful manner, 
the dark and stormy tempest of his counte- 
nance. As a poor boy this dreaded one 
came to Presburg, but whence no one knew. 
In the course of a few years he raised himself 
to the first employments in the city; but 
how, or by what means, seemed an inexpli- 
cable enigma, for he had neither friends nor 
relations, and, at the commencement ‘of his 
career, apparently no resources save within 
himself. Whatever was intrusted to him 
prospered, whatever was opposed to him fell 
to the ground. 


‘All yielded to him. Opposition to his 
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will he never forgave. The destruction of 
those who opposed him became a warning to 
others, and he ruled with undisputed sway. 
All sought, but all feared him. He lived in 
solitude and apparent indigence. He heap- 
el up riches, and no one knew for whom, for 
his whole household consisted of but one 
cross old woman. Many curses and many 
tears hung upon his accumulated mammon, 
but this brother hardly dared to whisper to 
brother, so much was this powerful being 
dreaded. The philosopher’s stone, the course 
of the stars, and the secret powers of nature 
were supposed to occupy those hours, which 
the duties of the city did not require. He 
was generally supposed to be a conjuror and 
a confederate of the destroyer’s, to whom the 
gray-haired sinner, for the goods of this 
world, had sold his immortal soul. 

‘Once on a time, when the council of the 
city had assembled to administer justice to 
the oppressed, and to hold arbitrary abuses 
within the iron limits of the law, a poor wo- 
man, with loud complaints, threw herself into 
the hall of justice. Miserably had she and 
her husband (this was the purport of her 
complaint,) struggled with innumerable mis- 
fortunes and persecutions, to support them- 
selves by the labour of their hands, and the 
produce of a small piece of ground, which 
bordered the possessions of a wealthy citizen. 
Some days since, after a long illness, her hus- 
band had been taken from her by death, and 
her rich neighbour had seized upon the little 
field to add to his own possessions. She 
called upon God and the fathers of the city 


_ for protection against this crying injustice ; 


but, alas! the robber sat in the midst of their 
honourable circle. He was the dreaded se- 
nator. Consternation soon. became general, 
and the most opposite resolutions alternately 
agitated the assembly. The accused alone 
retained his usual immobility. Ilis voice, 
his countenance, his manner altered not. 
Without looking up, he drew a roll of parch- 
ment from his bosom, which testified, that 
many years since this piece of ground had 
been lawfully acquired by him, but that for 
some service rendered him by the deceased, 
it had been made over to him during his life, 
and now that the man was dead, he had, ac- 
cording to custom and right, which no one 
could prevent or object to, taken back his 
property again. ‘Impossible, inconceiv- 
able!” exclaimed the complainant. She as- 
serted that it was known to the whole city 
that this piece of ground had not only be- 
longed to her husband from his youth, but 
had also belonged to his father and grandfa- 
ther, and if the document asserted otherwise, 
it was a base forgery. Contrary to custom, 
a difference of opinion divided the assembly, 
and doubts arose upon the authenticity of the 
deed ; but, at length, the greater number 
took part with the oppressor. Then the poor 
woman, wringing her hands, insisted upon 
his making good his claim by oath; and, 
were he able, with an undisturbed conscience, 
to assert his right in the face of Heaven, then 
the field might remain with him, and with 
her only the mercy of God. Slowly, but de- 
terminately, the enigmatical being arose, and 
walked with a firm step to the end of a table, 





and stood, with downcast eyes, before a cru- 
cifix—opened the book of the law, and read, 
with his sepulchral voice, the fearful words 
of the oath; he ended, and raised his right 
hand to swear. Then there burst a clap of 
thunder which shook the very earth. The 
tower seemed to bend, and all present grew 
stiff and cold, as bodies risen from the grave. 
The tempest rushed howling through the cre- 
vices, and tore and rent the windows; and 
fearful screams appeared to issue from the 
tiiick: walls. 

‘ When recollection was restored to the as- 
sembly, the senator had vanished. A large 
opening in a side window marked the place 
where the deceiver had carried away the cri- 
minal to everlasting perdition; and, as a 
warning to perjurers, his image, which makes 
one shudder to look at it, was left behind, 
and still baffles the various attempts which 
have been made to efface the representation.’ 

Upon the whole, The Odd Volume is well 
worthy of perusal, and though it exhibits 
many defects of style, and some uncultivated 
taste, has much to attract the readers of ima- 
ginative sallies, among which we must not 
neglect to mention two other tales from the 
German of La Motte Fouqué, entitled The 
Vow and The Lantern in the Castle-Yard, 
both horrible enough, we should imagine, 
for the most greedy devourers of the demo- 
niacal.* 





Stewart's Farmer, Grazier, and Corn Mer- 
chant’s Pocket Companion. pp. 42. 1826. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London. 

Tuts is a series of tables on the measurement 
of cattle, grain, and ‘ ofher agricultural pro- 
duce.’ The method of ascertaining the weight 
of live cattle is shown by measuring with a 
tane the circumference and length of the ani- 
mal, as represented in a plate of an ox; and 
then by comparing the dimensions with the 
table, the weight and value of the animal are 
at once ascertained. This pian has no pre- 
tension to novelty, but the author lays claim 
to attention in having had much experience, 
and formed upon it a ready reckoner, that 
will prevent the trouble of lengthy calcula- 
tions. The tables, both for cattle and grain, 
are calculated upon the new imperial stand- 
ard, and we are assured that their accuracy 
may be relied upon: this being taken for 
granted, we have no hesitation in warmly 
recommending this neat little tract to the 
practical men for whose use it is designed. 





* A friend at our elbow, who has perused 
The Odd Volume with pleasure, and speaks of 
it satisfactorily, suggests that the story entitled 
Beware of what you say before Children, should 
have been peculiarly pointed out as a powerful 
aud edifying tale. We agree with him as to 
the power, but have not been able to detect the 
supposed utility. Moral lessons should not be 
conveyed in such a way; plainuess and sim- 
plicity become them best, and are best calcu- 
lated to ensure them the desired effect. Events 
tinged with an unnatural colouring and ex- 
treme improbability, excite feelings of a kind 
very opposite to those which fit us for instruc- 
tion; and we question if this traly-original and 
exquisitely-horrifying relation will ever induce 
people to beware of what they say before chil- 
dren. KE. 
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Register of the Arts and Sciences, Vo) 9 

pp. 396. London, 1826. Cowie and Co. 
Tuts useful work has already been noticed 
by us with suitable commendation ; and oy, 
readers will recognise in this volume a coi. 
lection of weekly papers, from July, 1825, to 
May, 1826, with the addition of a luminoys 
index. In a work so discursive in its con. 
tents, it is impossible to give any extract ely. 
cidative of its general claim to patronage: 
we must, therefore, be content with stating, 
that the volume contains a correct account of 
several hundred of the most important and 
interesting inventions, discoveries, and pro- 
cesses, illustrated with upwards of one hun- 
dred and sixty engravings, the whole of 
which, with a neat perspective view of the 
London Mechanics’ Institution, is offered to 
the public, at the very moderate price of 
eight shillings and sixpence. 





An Analytical System of English Grammar, &¢, 
By Perera Suita, A.M. 1826. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd; London, Whit- 
taker. 

Tus work is an abridgment of Mr. Smith's 
Practical Guide to the Composition and Ap- 
plication of the English Language, a work 
which has received much approbation. The 
abridgment is well executed, and will, no 
doubt, supersede many publications of a si- 
milar nature which are without its advan- 
tages of clear and systematic arrangement, 
variety and simplification of grammatical 
knowledge, and, more important than all, its 
appropriate intelligibility. 





The Infants’ Guide, &c. By ALEXANDER 
Apvam, Teacher. 1826. Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Boyd. 

Dovustcessa well-intended little publication, 

but not such as we should employ to instruct 

children in the elementary principles of our 
language. It is not every teacher who can 
point out the first step in this all-important 
path, however well qualified to follow therein. 

Two or three great minds have conilescended 

(how ennobling such condescension !) to per- 

form portions of this task ; and we sincerely 

hope that others may be induced to follow so 
praiseworthy an example. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE ABBE COYER. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE PROTECTEUR.) 
Tur Abbé Coyer is but little known: his 
name is now and then to be met with in the 
pages of Voltaire, who appreciated the value 
of his genius, but at the same time laughed 
at the abbé’s desire, ‘ one day to sce the 
Montmorencys and the Chatillons standing 
behind the counter.” The philosophical abbe 
was moreover one of the propagators of er! 
ticism, and in this light was much esteemed 
by Voltaire. a 

The Abbé Coyer did not confine himself 
to the pure and simple criticism of the inst- 
tutions of his time; he foretold one of the 
progressive elements of society, and if the 
warmth with which he defended the cause 0! 
the working class against the hereditary idle, 
did not, during his hfe, produce alfthe efleet 
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he wished, (because at that period, the poli- 
tical question in Its generality, could not then 
he regarded under that point of view,) pos- 
terity will assuredly place the Abbe ¢ oyer 
among the list of those who, without attain- 
ing any great height, have nevertheless anti- 
cipated some of the important truths which 
wire destined to burst forth after the accom- 
j;shment of the immense labours of criticism. 

We think it might be interesting to our 
readers to recal to their recollections the 
name of this original and intelligent philan- 
thropist, by placing before them a few pas- 
sages of his writings, where the most pro- 
found criticism, united with positive views, 
susceptible, we aduiit, of modifications, bear, 
nevertheless, in a direct line upon the pro- 
gress of positive philosophy. ‘1 have hi- 
therto imagined,” says the abbé, in his Ba- 
gatelle Morales, ‘that the people constituted 
a part of human nature. Reflection engen- 
ders doubt, and that which I looked upon as 
an incontestible truth, is transformed into a 
problem. But before we enter upon the 
question, let us take the people where we 
find them. The people formerly was the 
most useful, the most virtuous, and conse- 
quently the most respectable part of the na- 
tion. This class was composed of husband- 
men, artisans, merchants, financiers, men of 
letters, and lawyers. ‘These lawyers thought 
there was as much glory in distributing jus- 
tice among mankind, as in slaughtering their 
fellow-creatures, and, unaided by the sword, 
they advanced to digmty and power. The 
men of letters, following the example of 
Iforace, looked upon the people as profane, 
and turned their backs upon them. The 
financiers have soared so high, that it seemed 
really distressing to them not to be able to 
rise above the great. Since the merchants 


have become ashamed of their condition, it | 


is no longer possible to class them among 
the people. This body then is composed of 
husbandmen, servants, and artisans, and yet 
J am not certain if E ought to leave among 
them that peculiar class of workmen whose 
occupation is the perfection of objects of lux- 
ury; hands which can paint a carriage to 
admiration, set off a diamond in its greatest 
brilliancy, and get up some new fashion, 
bear no resemblance to the hands of the 








| 
; 





people.’ The people, though thus reduced, | 


continues, however, to be the most nume- 


rons, and, perhaps, the most necessary part | 
of the nation, and in this twofold point of | 


View, it is well worth our attention to discuss 
their nature. Ts the class of the people com- 
posed of men ? 

All philosophers agree, that the character 


7 S. . e ‘ ° 
Which distinguishes man from the brute—is | ; 
| was not acute enough for the speculator, but 


reason. Guided by this principle, I fix my 
eyes upon the people, and first examine their 
manne, of existing. They live in hovels, or 
in some wretched corner, set, as it were, apart 
for them in our towns, because we have need 
of their exertions. They rise with the sun, 
and without a thought above their own situa- 
tions, resume their ordinary employments, 
plouzh our fields, cultivate our gardens, dig 
our mines, drain our marshes, clean our 


s Ate : 
Streets, build our houses, and manufacture 
Our furiture. Huncer arrives, every thing 


| 





is relishing ; night comes, and, worn out 
with fatigue, they throw themselves upon 
their hard couch. Look at the animals we 
have brought into subjection ; they do pre- 
cisely the same, the ox and the horse pertorm 
the labours we impose upon them, without 
requiring beyond food and covering.—Is this 
reason ! 

Instinct is ever the same. The silk-worm 
has always spun, and the beaver built him 
his hut. The people, shut up in their work- 
rooms, do the same to-day they did yester- 
day, but reason advances differently. Behold 
that man who has abilities enough for several, 
and fortune enough for an hundred, how he 
varies his occupations; he improves a var- 
nish, perfections a lamp, invents a fashion, 
receives the incense of some poor author, 
brings out an actress, ar.anges a fcte, and 
presides at table. Now, he passes all his 
household in review, now gives his carriage 
new names. To-day, entrusts his person to 
a coachman, whose furious driving frightens 
every one he passes; to-morrow, turns coach- 
man himself to set them all laughing. 

The people are governed by instinct, even 
in their dearest interests. Jack marries Letty, 
because he loves her; did he possess a grain 
of reason, he would have preferred Amchia, 
because she would have brought him a larger 
dower. Betty suckles her children herself; 
was she aware of the charms of freshness, or 
with the happiness of quiet, she would have 
contented herself with having given them 
birth. The children grow up, and Jack, as 


_ he turns up the ground before them, teaches 


them how to cultivate it; had he reflected 
on the misery of his situation, he would have 
said, ‘ My childreu, do any thing rather than 
what I do.” This automatical father dies, 
and leaves his land to be equally divided 
among them? Had he been at all enlightend, 
he would leave it all to his eldest son. 

It is difficult to resist so many reasons 
acainst the human nature of the people. Ne- 
vertheless I will endeavour to prove them 
human, on account of my nurse, who suckled 
me with good milk, and an old servant, who 
has often argued very sensibly with me. 

I derive my first proof from anatomy. A 
very skilful anatomist dissected the head of a 
labourer, who hung himself because he had 
nothing left to live on, after having paid all 


| the king’s taxes for many years. The surgeon 


found the cerebal, the juices, the fibres, the 
nerves, and all the organic instruments ne- 
cessary to the operation of reason, sound and 
healthy. He carried his researches to the 
seat of the soul, to the pineal gland. It is 
there that ideas portray themselves, as images 
are represented upon cloth. The bare eve 


the microscope with which Lewenhoeck dis- 
covered the germs from which mankind pro- 
ceeds, answered the desired purpose, and he 
deciphered ideas, at once connected, pro- 
found, and consequent; thistles cut down, 
furrows formed, and wheat sown in them, har- 
vest carried, a flail, a winnowing-van, a corn- 
loft, and observations on the different seasons 
of the vear. But mirabile dictu, in dissect- 
ing another head, the head of a noble, he 
could discover nothing beyond vague un- 
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digested ideas, pretensions unsupported by 
merit, pride mingled with meanness, dreams 
of friendship and love, visions of greatness 
and genealogical chimeras. The owner of the 
last-described head, having misunderstood an 
expression that literally meant nothing, had 
rushed sword in hand * * * * @ ®, 

Let these anatomical proofs suffice. The 
Abbé Coyer then puts forth other arguments, 
and thus concludes his proofs of the human 
nature of the people. 

The people are then composed of men; but 
it is essential to keep such knowledge from 
them, and I only announce it to the rich, 
the great, and those in office, who will, doubt- 
less, continue as they hitherto have done, to 
take every advantage of this the people's 
ignorance — Evtract from the Bagatelles Mo- 
rales of Abbé Coyer. 








ORIGINAL. 


errr? 
THE WIDOW. 
Tuerr are men who have travelled over half 
the habitable world, and found all leather 
and prunella, and others, again, who, with- 
out quitting their own fire-side, have revelled 
in the very wantonness of fancy, over all that 
is, or ever was, and more than ever willbe. I 
am rather of the latter class—one of those 
who cannot look at the clouds without peo- 
pling them with forms more fantastical than 
ever sported in eastern fable,—or at a marble 
chimneypiece, without finding such a host 
of heads and tails, men and beasts, arms, 


| legs, wings, and indescribable odds and ends, 


as would do honour to an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphical pillar. An enthusiast in nature, a 
lovely scene, or a pretty face, will carry me 
out in such a train of visionary thought, that 
the world around me becomes the least part 
of my existence; in short, I am a dreamer. 
To the expression of any countenance that 
strikes me, my fancy will immediately sup- 
ply a whole corresponding history, and deck 
out its subjects in trappings of glory and he- 
roism, which, good souls, never entered their 
humble imaginations. When I was younger, 
[ used to act upon these whimsies of my 
brain, and enter, with real solicitude, into the 
concerns of objects which had nothing to re- 
commend them but some romantic tmpres- 
sion they had made on my youthful mind ; 
and though subsequent experience has taught 
me how ill these phantasies agree with the 
course realities of our tangible every-day life, 
I still in some degree yield myself up to 
them :—and who that has felt the chilling in- 
fluence of the cold heartless world that sur- 
rounds us, can blame a man for forming one 
to himself, and dwelling in the realm of bis 
own creation? This is not misanthropy ; it 
is, on the contrary, a cherishing of the best 
feelings of our nature, which, though they 
seem now but unprofitable flowers, may, in 
after time, yield useful fruit. Even a vision- 
ary interest in the welfare of others softens 
insensibly the heart, and the next step to the 
knowledge of their wants, is the amiable en- 
deavour to relieve them. 

This fanciful temperament was strongly 
excited a short time since, ina village church 
a few miles froin town, by the entrance of a 
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widow. She was poor; at least hers was 
that decent poverty which feels an honest 
pride in maintaining a respectability of ap- 
pearance, while the spareand serious face, the 
thin, plain, and well-worn, but clean apparel, 
tell a tale of constant care and unceasing 
thntuness. She was alone; sie had with 
her no children to inherit the affection pos- 
sessed by the deceased father, they, too, were 
gone, and here she, who, perchance, had 
been the idolised wife of a doating husband, 
and the proud mother of laughing offspring, 
stood solitary in the crowd, with none to love, 
none to care for, none even to notice her. 
There is always to me something very inte- 
resting in the sight of a widow; I know of 
no subject, (always excepting youthful beau- 
ty,) on which my thoughts are so apt to take 
fire. She has been loved, sbe may have 
known all the fond endearments of affection 
and home, and possibly possessed one whose 
pride was to cherish and protect her; and 
now, she may have been cast at once alone 
on a world, always too ready to take advan- 
tage of the desolate ; where no heart sympa- 
thises with her's, where her sigh is unanswer- 
ed, and her sorrow unfelt:—it is indeed a 
lonely state. These thoughts deeply interest- 
ed me for this solitary being, yet she was 
neither young nor beautiful, but the character 
of her countenance was that of calm endur- 
ance; that quiet yet melancholy fortitude 
which is infinitely more touching than the 
most passionate grief’ She had been sorely 
stricken; husband, children, every branch 
had been lopped off, and she stood, the soli- 
tary stem, patiently awaiting the time of its 
decay; } 
her God, thankful for what she had enjoyed, 
and gently looking forward to the home 
where the weary shall beat rest. Oh, whata 
lesson for you, ye proud ones of the earth, 
who, from amid the profusion of your luxury, 
send but murmurs to the Giver; go to the 
lonely room of this poor widow, and there 
learn to be grateful. 

During the service, there was in her man 
ner no display, no solemn shaking of the 
head, no obtrusive signs of feeling, but a 
steady, serious, and attentive devotion ;— 
once, indeed, at the prayer for widows, and 
all that are desolate and oppressed, her lip 
quivered, and a tear sprang to her eye, but it 
was immediately repressed, and her face re- 
sumed its former melancholy tranquillity.— 
The sermon, (I was glad of it,) was calcu- 
laied to soothe a wounded spirit; she seemed 
to feel its efficacy, and when the preacher 
spoke of that future world, where religion 
looks again to meet those it had loved and 
lost in this—a chastened fire gleamed in her 
eye, and a beam of enthusiasm lighted up her 
countenance. I did not wonder that she had 
been loved. : 

When the service was ended, she lingered 
till nearly all had left the church: — as 
she went out; I followed, and, unnoticed, 
watched her; I hardly know the feeling 
which actuated me,—perhaps a mere idle 
curiosity,—but I was interested, and as | 
had, (according to custom,) already formed 
her little history, I resolved to follow further. 
She still loitered in the churchyard, watching, 
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yet still she came to the house of 
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‘with an impatient eye, the last villager, who 
was quitting the little gate, and then casting 
a hurried look around, to see if she were 
alone, (for real feeling shrinks from observa- 
tion,) she advanced to a grave a little out of 
the path, and bending over it, Nature assert- 
ed her sway, and the hot tears poured fast on 
the green turf—it covered her child. No 
stone told the name, no token marked the 
spot, and to the passer by, it was but a little 
heap, undistinguished among the many that 
crowded the churchyard in sombre fellow- 
ship; but it was engraven on her heart by 
the strong hand of affection in characters that 
no time or change could efface. She had 
made her little pilgrimage to visit it, and 
now the mother’s feelings bore down all be- 
fore them, she forgot even that she was a wi- 
dow in the thought of him who lay beneath, 
he had been the solace of her sorrows and 
the playfellow of her happier hours ; all these 
thoughts returned, and she sobbed as though 
her heart would break. At last, she rose, 
dried her tears, looked up to Heaven, but 
not reproachfully, and then stooping down, 
and kissing the cold grass, she heaved one 
deep sigh, and retraced her steps towards her 
lonely home. I did not dare to disturb her, 
for [ felt that even words of consolation to 
such as she, would be as intrusive as needless, 
for the religious faith and hope that shone in 
her resigned countenance, was a better com- 


the philosophy of its schools. 
as long as she remained in sight, and then re- 
turned home with a heavy heart, yet thankful 
that I had not been exposed to such trials. 
- 


ON IRRATIONAL EXCESS IN SORKOW. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Drar Sitr,—Some observations on grief, in 
a recent number of Lhe Lilerary CAronicle, 
have occasioned me to recal to recollection 








and if you are not disinclined to continue the 
subject, these recollections are at your ser- 
vice. 

The widow of Ephesus naturally first pre- 
sents herself, ‘the faithless relict of a doating 
husband,’ the circumstances of whose story 


and wits, to the express end of raising a laugh 
at those widows who profess inconsolable 
and everlasting affliction. It Is, certainly, a 
sufficient proof that the most extravagant ex- 
pressions of regret may be only the immedi- 
ate harbingers of the most shameless conduct, 
—conduct clearly evincing that real sorrow 
could have had no influence over the actor. 
Though men of talent and learning have dif- 
fered as to the truth of this story, I should 
conceive that the basso relievo, dug from the 
ruins of Nero’s palace, and the well-known 
passage in Petronius, as they are most an- 
cient, are also most conclusive evidences of 
its authenticity. Whether true or not, the 
inconsistency of our nature, the weakness of 
human resolution, and the probability that 
overacted, ostensible sorrow is seldom ge- 
nuine, and never of long duration, have ren- 
' dered the anecdote current from the days of 
| John of Salisbury, a bishop of the Gallican 





| 








forter than all the sympathy of the world, or | 
I watched her 


—— —- + 





church, at the close of the twelfth century. to 
the time of Eustace Deschamps, who, in 1393 
composed a short history of this disgracafy| 
transaction in French verse. A worthless 
novel, on the same subject, published i 
London, somewhere about 1665, though ie. 
sidered and coveted by collectors and con. 
noisseurs as a scarce book, hardly deseryes 
mention ; it is a mere compound of desultory 
dreaming and debasing pruriency. 

Du Halde has an account of a Chinose 
publication, in a dramatic shape, which 
would seem to have been borrowed from the 
history of the Ephesian widow. A lively. 
shrewd, and versatile compiler, who flourish. 
ed some thirty years ago, commenting upon 
this statement of Du Halde, says, ‘ perhaps 
it may be said, how could the Satyriean find 
its way to the libraries of Pekin? To this jg 
may be answered, that human nature is the 
same in all countries; that, without having 
perused the satirist of Nero, a writer of com. 
mon sagacity, and a little knowledge of the 
world, would naturally describe widows like 
their sex, inconstant, and young men as hot- 
headed and amorous. Considerable light, it 
must be confessed, would have been thrown 
on the subject, had our indefatigable com- 
piler, whose materials are not, in every in- 
stance, to be rececived with impiicit faith, 
told us whether the book in question was 
of a date remotely anterior to the arrival 
of the first missionaries in Asia.’ 

Our present subject has afforded materials 
to writers of all kinds and countries. There is 
a book, in obsolete French, the production of 
the fourteenth century, of which I have some- 
where seen a translation, the substance of 
which I may find some future opportunity of 
transmitting to The Literary Chronicle, wo- 
less the ladies, through the medium of its 
editor, should intimate a disinclination to 
have the story dwelt upon. 





-*Durum! sed levius fit patientia quicquid cor- 


much that I have read on the same theme, | 


rigere est nefas.” 


Numerous have been the devices of human 
| ingenuity to prevent the overfraught mind 
from dwelling too long upon one gloomy 
idea, and being absorbed by an overwhelm- 
ing sense of any calamity by which it may 


| be afflicted. 
have for ages employed the pens of satirists | things, the safest and surest specific against 


‘the ilk effects of sorrow. 





Occupation is, beyond all other 


The idle and the 
solitary are alike liable to become the slaves 
of excessive and violent emotion. Yet | 
would not be understood as opposing soll- 
tude in all cases. To some minds loneliness 
is a sort of soother, and affords relief which 
society is incapable of administering. The 
cold superiority of reasoning and rational de- 
duction, the pride of argument, and the com- 
furtable complacency of advice coming fro 
one who is merely a spectator of the suffering 
he condemns, not a sharer in its torture, oF 4 
sympathiser in its sorrow, awaken, but dis- 
gust in the swelling bosom, which a moderate 
iudulgence and a mutual mingling of teats 
best alleviates. 

Dr. Johnson considered Cocker’s arithme- 
tic the best instrument he could employ © 
get rid of the ‘ black dog,’ (for so he termed 
melancholy ;) and once accounted, (in cou: 
versation with a friend, who had express® 
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——— 
sume astonishment at the singularity of his | 
taste) in this way for its influence :—‘ I find | 
numerical calculation and complex combina- | 
rion of figures the best and most effectual | 
method of absorbing my faculties, and calling | 
off my attention from the evils of life.—Ro- 
gers has told us that ‘ there’s such a charm 
in melancholy, he would not, if he could, be 
vay. A better sort of philosophy seems to 
regulate the lives of one or two other modern 
bards. Young chose to yield to his melan- 
choly moods ; but he yielded in a way which 
soothed them. ‘ By giving the reins to a dis- 
cursive fancy, he diminished the pangs of 
those emotions, he would not. or could not, | 
suppress ; as the violence of a torrent abates | 
when diffused in a broad expanse.’ He con- 
demns the impropriety of excessive sorrow 
for departed friends, (he condemns it) in 
powerful strains, and asks,— 

‘Why wanders wretched thought their tombs | 

around 

In infidel distress? Are angels there? 

He of the Night Thoughts would have 
done well to have recollected the reply re- 
ceived by a philosopher, who was taking to. 
taka mourner. ‘If you were to weep for a | 
century, said the reasoner, ‘the man whose | 
loss you lament, would be still numbered | 
with the dead.’ 

‘The circumstance you mention,’ said the | 
weeper, ‘1s the strongest of all possible rea- 
sons for the unceasing and unconquerable | 
nature of my sorrows. Was there the re- | 
notest possibility of ever seeing my friend | 
again, however distant the period, T could | 
bear my misfortune with composure.” | 

Let this reply have its proper weizht. Phi- 
losophy is not invariably the best dictator; | 


i 
‘ 


ee eee 


sorrows are not always irrational, | 


they are ineffectual. 


But, my dear editor, I have pursued this | 


grave subject quite far enough: and have, 
perhaps, lessened your accustomed gaiety, by 
inflicting upon you the necessity of perusing 


you, in the words of Brutus and Cassius, 
that,— 


‘ . . ° ° 
If we should meet again, why, we will smile.’ 


| Your's very faithfully, 
Sept. 2, 1826. z. 
ON BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
NO. IT. 








Ix my last paper, I promised to select from | 
the Maid’s Tragedy, and I now with plea- | 
sure keep my word. This is the play which | 


Mr. Waller altered to pleese the caprice 
of the reigning sovereign, but in the fine 
old edition of Tonson, published 1711, 
which 1 possess, the catastrophe is given as 
it was Originally written. In my quotations, 
I shall use no measured plan, nor is it my ‘iIn- 
tention to give an analysis of the plot; where 
beauty is, there will J be, and to the readers 
of The Li ‘erary Chronic/e, shall those beau- 
ties he introduced. It will, however, be pro- 
per to mention, that in this play, the princi- 
pal characters are—Evadne, the secret mis- 
tress of the king; Amintor, her husband; 
and Melantius, her brother. Evadne is a 
female of extreme passions ; Amintor, ho- 
nest and honourable ; and Melantius, a man 





| bride and bridegroom, in person of some god ; | 


| Deserve not scorn ; for J was never proud 
| When they were good. 


| 
| 
| 
| more naturally pathetic than these lines? 
it, As a sort of compensation, I promise | 
! 
{ 





en Sree 








loyal to his sovereign, but inflexible of right, ; 
and vindictive under wrong. The play opens 
with a masque: masques were, in the Eliza- 
hethan era, much in vogue, but frequently 
the vehicles of the grossest flattery. Our au- 
thors knew this well, and has thus delineated 
them :— 

Lysippus. What thinkest thou of a masque? 
will this he well? 

Strato. As well as masque can be. 

].ys. As masque can be? 

Strato Yes, they must commend their Lemay | 





and speak in praise of the assembly, bless the | 


' 


theyre tyed to rules of flattery. j 
The following is a noble, fine, eloquent, | 


yet modest answer :— 
My hard fortunes 


The sorrows of Aspatia, ‘a troth-plight | 
wife,’ to Amintor, is thus exquisitely de- | 
scribed; I know of no picture more sweetly 
drawn than this—a sombre yet beautiful me- 
lancholy pervades every portion :— 

This lidy 

Walks discontented, with ber watery eyes 
Bent on the earth. The unfiequented woods 
Are her delight; and when she sees a bank 
Stuck full of flowers, she with a sigh wili tell 
Her servants what a pretty place it were 
To bury lovers in, and make her maids 
Pluck ’em, and throw her over like a corse, 
She carries with heran infectious grief 
That strikes all her beholders ; she will sing 
The mournfui’st things that ever ear hath 

heard, 
And sigh and sing again ; and when the rest 
Of our young ladies, in their wanton blood, 
Tell mirthful tales in course that fill the room 
With laughter; she will with so sad a look 
Bring forth a story of the silent death 
Of some forsaken virgin; twhich her grief 
Will put in such a phrase, that eer she end, 
She'll send them weeping one by one away, 


What in the whole range of poetry can be 


Enthusiast as I am, is there a heart which 
cannot feel their beauty /— if there be, [ envy 
him not his darkness of spirit. The exelama- 
ticn of Melantius, on first meeting Amintor, 
| is joyously exquisite :— 
I }ove thee well, Amintor, 
ATy mouth is much too narrow for my heart ; 
| [ joy to look upon those eyes of thine ; 
| Thou art my friend, but my disordered speech 
| Cuts off my lore. 
Noble forbearance is thus expressed :— 
| Some god pluck threescore years from that fond 
man, 

I may kill him, and not stain mine ho- 
nour ; 
| It is the curse of soldiers, that in peace 
| They should be brained by such ignoble men, 
| As, (if the land were troubled) would with tears 
| And knees beg succour from ’em. Would that 
| blood, 
(That sea of blood) which I have lost in fight, 
| Were running in thy veins, that it might make 
thee 
| Apt to say less, or able to maintain, 


| That 





sentences which were equally excellent in a 
connected form, or isolated. I shall pass 
over the masque which is introduced in the 
first act, as it is too long for insertion, and to 
extract from it would in a great measare mar 
its effect. It is sufficient to observe, that it 
is written in the purest spirit of exalted 
poetry. 

Reader, list to the words of the tender and 
faithful Aspatia, when parting from the be- 
loved of her heart:— 


| Go, and be happy in your lady’s love; 


May all the wrongs that you have done to me 
Be utterly forgotten, in my death. 

Ill trouble you no more, yet I will take 

A parting kiss, and will not, be denied. 

You'll come my lord, and see the virgins weep 
When I am laid in earth, though you yourself 
Can know no pity. Thus I wind myself 

Into this willow garland, and an prouder 
That I was once your love (though now refused ) 
Than to have had another true to me. 

So with my prayers I leave you, and must try 
Some yet unpractised way to grieve and die. 


This is indeed nature, speaking in her 
sweetest accents. The simple pathos of a 
sentence like this, is worth whole acts of rant 
and bombast. 


THE OMNIPOTENCE OF LOVE. 
Now I shall try thy truth; if thou dost love me 
Thou weigh’st not any thing compared with 

me : 
Life, honour, joys eternal, all delights 
This world can yield, or hopeful people feign 
Are in the life to come, are light as air 
To a true lover when his lady frowns, 
And bids him do this. 
INDIGNATION. 

No, let me know the man that wrongs me s0, 
That I may cut his body into moles, 
And scatter it before the northern winds. 


I shall now extract part of a scene, in 
which Aspatia, sitting with her handmaidens, 
makes her sorrow the source of a comparison 
at once classical and natural :— 

Asp. Come let’s be sad, my girls ; 

That downcast of thine eye, Oiympias, 
Shows a fine sorrow ; mark Antipbila, 
Just such another was the nymph CEnone, 
When Paris brought home Helen : now a tear 
And then thou art a piece expressing fully 
The Carthage queen, when from a cold sea-rock 
Fall with her sorrow, she tyed fast her eyes 
To the fair Trojan’s ships, and having lost 
them 
Just as thine eyes do, down stole a tear Anti- 
hila ; 
What would this wench do, if she were As- 
patia ? 
Here she would stand, *till some more pitying 
od 
Turned her to marble. “Tis enough my wench ; 
Show me the piece of needle work you wrought. 
Ant, Of Ariadne, madam? 
Asp. Yes, that piece. 
This should be Theseus—he’s a coz'ning face, 
You meant him for a man. 
Ant. He was so, madame. 
Asp. Why then ‘tis well enough, nerer look 
back 
You have a full wind, and a false heart The- 





Shouldst thou say more. 

The fine sentiment of the above, joined 
with its noble expression, requires no com- 
ment from me. Beaumont and Fletcher 
were particularly felicitous in giving birth to 





seus ; 

| Does not the story say, bis kee] was split, 

| Or his masts spent, or some kind rock or other 
Met witb bis vessel? 

Ant. Not as | remember. 
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Asp. It should ha’ been so; con!d the gods | or two of the speeches of Amintor and Aspa- 


know this, 
And not of all their number raise a storm ? 
But they are all as ill. This false smile was 
well express d ; 
Just such another caught me ; you shall not go 
$0, 
Antiphila, in this place work a quicksand, 
And over it a smiling shallow water, 
And his ship ploughing it, and then a fear 
Do that fear to thy life wench, 
Ant. *Twill wrong the story. 
Asp. "Twill make the story, (wrong’d by 
wanton poets,) 
Live long and be believed. 
lady ? 
Ant. There, madam. 
Asp. Fie, you have miss‘d it here, Anti- 
phila, 
You are much mistaken wench 5 
These colours are not dull and pale enoxgh, 
To show a soul so full of misery 
As this sad lady’s was ; do it by me 
Do it again by me, the lost Aspatia, 
And you shall find all true, but the wild island ; 
I stand upon the sea-beach now, and think 
Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the 
wind, 
Wild as that desert, and let all about me 
Tell that I am forsaken, do my face 
(lf thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow) 
Thus, thus Antiphila, strive to make me look 
Like Sorrow’s monument ; and the trees about 
me, 
Let thei be dry and leafless, Jet the rocks 
Groan with continual surges, and behind me 
Muke all u desolation ; look, look, wenches, 
A miserable life of this poor picture. 
Olympias. Dear madam ! 
Asp. | have done, sit down, and let us 
Upon that point fix all our eyes, that point 
there ; 
Make a dull silence, ‘till you feel a sudden sad- 
ness 
Give us new souls. 
I will make no comment on this passage. 


INDIGNANT AND FLASHING ANGER. 
The credit of my house 


But where’s the 


Is thrown away ; 
But from his iron den, I'll waken death, 
And hurl him on this king; my honesty 
Shall steel my sword, and on its horrid point 
I'}] wear my cause, that shal] amaze the eyes 
Of this proud man, and be too glittering 
For him to look upon. 

NOBLE CONSOLATION. 

Dry up thy watery eyes, 

And cast a manly look upon thy face ! 

Beauties so crowd upon me, that I know 
not which to select, they abound in every 
page of this inimitable tragedy. I must, 
however, remember that my limits are scanty, 
and thus reject many, which are worthy of 
being written in imperishable characters :— 

DARING CHOLER. 
Let all mine honours perish but I'll find him, 
Though he lie locked up in thy blood, be sud- 
den; 

There is no facing it, and be not flattered ; 
The burnt air, when the dog reigns, is not fouler 
Than thy contagious name, ’till thy repentance 
(If the gods grant thee any) purge thy sickness, 

THE EFFECTS OF RASHNESS. 
What a wild beast is uncollected man! 
The thing that we call honour, bears us all 
Headlong unto sin, and yet itselfis nothing. 


I shall close my quotations with a sentence 





— 








tia, when the latter was unwittingly wounded 
by the former. Incomparable as many por- 
tions are, there is, in the conclusion of the 
Maid’s Tragedy, such mournful harmony, 
that, like a perfect piece of music, the strains 
are sweetest as they close :— 
Amintor This earth of mine doth tremble, 
and I feel 
A stark affrighted motion in my blood ; 
My soul grows weary of her house, and I 
All over am a trouble to myself. 
There is some hidden power 
things 
Chat calls my flesh into them; IT am cold ; 
Be resolute and bear *em company. 
There’s man enough in me to meet the fears 
That death can bring, and yet would it were 
cone. 
Asp. (faintly.) Was it a dream? 
stands Amintor still ? 
Or I dream still. 
Amen. How dost thou? 
love, and help: 
Thy blood climbs up to his old place again ; 
‘There's hope of thy recovery. 
Asp. Give me thy hand, mine hands grope up 
and down, 
And cannot find thee; 1am wond’rous sick : 
linve I thy hand, Amintor ? it comes too late— 
Oh, 1am lost, the heavy sleep makes haste 
Amin. Sie swoons: Aspatia 5 help, for Hea- 
ven's sake water, 


in these dead 


There 


Speak receive my 


| Such as may chain life for ever to this frame. 


Aspatia speak : what no help? yet I fool,— 


| I'l) chafe her temples, yet there’s nothing stirs ; 
power tells her that Amintor | 


Some hidden 
calls, 
And let her answer me. Aspatia, speak. 
I have heard, if there be life, but bow 
The body thus, and it will show itsetf, 
Oh, she is gone, I will not leave her yet. 
Since out of justice we must challenge nothing ; 
Vil call it mercy, if yow ll pity me, 
You heavenly powers, and lend, for some few 
years, 
The blesssd soul to this fuir seat again, 
No comfort comes, the gods deny me too. 
Ii] bow the body once again: Aspatia! 
The soul is tled for ever, and | wrong 
Myself, so long to lose her company, 
Must I talk now?! Heic’s to be with thee, 
love. [Aids hismse/f. 
Melantius enters :—~ 
Melantius. J never did repent the greatness of 
My heart till now, it will not burst at need, 
Thus have I given more than dune illustra- 
tion of the opinions which Dryden, Waller, 
Jonson, and even Shakspeare himself, have 
propagated concerning the admirable talent 
displayed by these authors; nor is the plot 
of the Maid’s Tragedy less pertect than the 
dialogue. For a long series of years it was 
the gem of the stage, and many celebrated 
actors have gained their renown from their 
personification of the chief characters. In 
the last extract,—but I have exhausted the 
language of panegyric. In my next, I shall 
consider the famous play of Philaster, or 
Love Lyes a Bleeding. ®. 











NIL-ADMIRARI. 
NO. XVII. 
We remarked, in our last paper, that, as 
things go, the advertisements are not the least 
entertaining articles in a newspaper. To say 





the truth, the papers have been unustiatly 
dull of late, for excepting his holiness th, 
pope's present of a pair of breeches? to two 
worthies, who, in this land of darkness and 
heresy, have espoused the cause of the church 
of Rome, we have found little that is either 
extraordinary or entertaining; and were jt 
not for such amusing morceaur as the follow. 
ing, we should hardly care to look into 
per for the next two months :— 

‘A gentleman of good property, and sori. 
ous religious principles, wishes to offer his 
hand to a young lady of respectable family 
and of the same devout turn of mind. tic 
will make a settlement of £5000, besides hey 
own income or property. The strictest ho. 
nour and secrecy may be relied upon, &e. 
Ke.’ 

And is it then really come to this, that a 
man so gifted is obliged to advertise for g 
matrimonial partner? Are the fair sex 
obstinately bent upon becoming old maids, 
that neither money nor devotion will prevail 
upon them to enter into the holy state? Or are 
there so many candidates for matrimony, that 
an honest man is thus forced to obtrude him- 
self upon public notice and compassion in 
order to obtain a help-mate’ We really 
wish some one would satisfy our perplexity 
on this head. Perhaps it may be that the 
advertiser merely wished to gratify his curi- 
osity, by ascertaining the number of fair ones 
matrimonially and religiously inclined. If 
he was in sober earnestness, we should think 
that his discretion was not equal to his other 
good qualities, for we have no doubt that the 
prospect of £5000 —to say nothing of the 
husband, would at once convert many a sin- 
ner in this wicked Babyton into a_ perfect 
saint; and the unfortunate wight might dis- 
cover, when too late, that his chaste Agnes 
was some cast-off mistress, who had taken 
this golden opportunity of becoming an honest 
woman. 

Surely, too, the man who is reduced to the 
deplorable necessity of advertising for a wife, 
cannot be the most engaging of mortals; nei- 
ther can the woman who is thus to be obtain- 
ed be much worth having. Besides, howe- 
ver convenient this way of negotiating a ma- 
trimonial union may be—and it may save, 


a pa- 


_ for aught we know, an infinite deal of trouble 


} 


_ beforehand, it is too much like a Smithfield 


bargain to be quite to our taste. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, that it may save much 


| time and much sentiment, we cannot altoge- 


| 








ther approve of this mode of courtship. Our 
good neighbours the French, however—the 
pattern of all that is refined in good taste— 
keep us in countenance; for in that land of 
gallantry, a Mr. Brunet, out of compassion, 
we presum2, for the extreme diffidence of 


—_) 


* Why his holiness should have selected this 
particular part of the male dress, we cannot di- 
vine. He surely did not mean to insinuate 
that the gentlemen were sans-culottes. Pe'- 
haps the pockets were weil lined: on this 
point, however, we are left in uncertainty. OF 
it may be that there is some peculiar virtue 1D 
papal breeches, of which we wotnot, In deal- 
ing out his presents, he seems to have quite 
forgotten old Cobbett :—a cardinal’s hat would 
become him mightily. 
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hig countrymen In affairs of this sort, has es- 
tablished a matrimonial agency office, where 
adies may be supplied with husbands, and 
septlemen with wives, as with any other 
~ommodity. Perhaps, therefore, after all, 
nstead of condemning the practice, we ought 
rither to admire it as one of the improve- 
ments of modern times, and as one tending 
creatly to facilitate the progress of the social 
machine. The time formerly wasted in long 
and tedious courtships may now be more 
profitably employed in making money, which 
is better thin making love, as the latter arti- 
cle is of no use to any but the manufacturer ; 
and, lastly, adver ising is the more patriotic 
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In shade, save when the winds make their 
young boughs 

Whisper to kindred sounds, poor Allen toils. 

This morn is of the choicest Heaven has sent 

Upon the earth. Sweetness is falling through 

Tue urns of flowers, and bees are drinking fast 

The odorous liquid ; insects clothe their wings 

Like gossamer, and poise the fond sunbeam 

In pleasure’s gravitation, Oft mankind, 

Though objects of regard, and subjects made 

For more exalted happiness, have loads 

Of woe to carry in the scales of their 

Weak hearts, which birds nor insects bear. A 





heap 
Of broken stones past labour indicate : 
Another heap, piled on the grass beside 
The unmended road, wait for the toil of 





wav of showing one’s matrimonial inclina- 
tions, as it adds to the revenue of the state. 





— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


‘She has proved false to me and I despise 
her—yes, Aubrey, I despise her—I love her no 
lonvereeher remembrance hes faded into chans 
~—siie is to me asa dream which can be raised 
no more—1 love her no Jonger—and yet her 
veauties!! Down, busy memory, dewn.’ 





ae 18) 


YaREWELL, and whenever you think of the 
hours 
Vhen we met with affection and parted with 
pain 5 
Oh, weep that a love so enraptured as ours, 
Can ne’er light the day of existence again. 


hy smile can no longer deceive, 
Thy frown can no longer dismay, 
I have chased the delusion away, [day, 
It has fled like a cream at the dawning of 
Tis a vision my soul never more will believe. 
Away with rementbranee, away, 
Oblivion now is the god I adore, 
I will dwell on thy beauties no more; 
With love let the memory it cherished decay, 
With the substance that formed, let the sha- 
dow be o'er. 
Who shares now thy nightly rest, 
Who is pillowed on thy breast? 
Tis not that a shade of care 
Bids me ask who revels there, 
Who is fondest closest pressed ? 
For I well and dearly know, 
None can be so loved as thou. 
Busy memory, ceuse, oh, cease, 
What are now thy powers to me? 
Will they give departed peace ? 
_ Can the joys that have been, be. 
Ob, till Time can stay his flight, 
And his years of toil retrace, 
May it be eternal night, 
For souls like mine, o’er which the blight 
Uf sorrow makes us loath the sight 
Of the red sun's rebuking face. J.D. N. 
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POOR ALLEN. 
‘The artist of a simple tale 


Will sometin.es catch a likeness of true love, | 


And picture Hope’s young dawn.’ 





) ’ . , 
PaIn dwells in beauty’s elements, between 
the rival hedges hanging overfull 


strength 
| But where ’s the man that lifts the nervous arm, 


; Can ply his sinews, clench his fist, unite 


His skill and attitude,—can persevere 

ilis necessities to accomplish, if Giief 

Hlas breathed her lassitude and called his 
thought 

| To wander in her chamber? On the stones 

' Poor Allen sits like one whose journeys long 

Hiave worn his frame; his implements, his food, 

| Allotied for his day, in keichicf tied, 

‘ Lie near him disregarded. Towards the sod 

| His eye like a star is fixed. A shepherd boy 
Comes past, and questions him without reply : 
| Anon, 

There comes a team of liorses, with their heads 
| Shaking their bells like Folly.—Ile who drives 
| And heeds their ways, accosts lorn Allen, still 
| Noiice nor answer wakens.—Silence smiles 
| On stones, and gricf, and flowers alike. Time 
| runs 
' As faust over the barren ground, as when 
|The mellow fruit adorns it. Morning glides 

Into the noon—half-shade, half-sun, but all 
| fhe scenery rings with sweet-voiced birds alive 
| To love’s attractions. As a statue, rough, 
| But featured with humanity, thrown out 

Of ruins after aged years have elapsed, 

Young Allen wears Limself so motionless 
|' Away. Witha quick step and biight blue eye, 
| Fair skin, with roses on its check, bair driven 
' Like rays upon the zephyrs, cuiling to 
_A nest of ringlets, comes his merty boy, 
| Full of desires, deserts, and questions. Suns 
' Have dialled well his arms and legs and neck 
| With a deep eastern hue. Harmless as Peace 

In company with angels and their harps, 
| He hastens, clasping his dear father’s knee, 

' And kissing his pale face with words that burn 
| The eye of love and melt its fondness. —* Yes, 
_ Mother, she felt so cold I could not stay 
| Longer upon ber bosom, and she sleeps 
| So long without you, father! I have run 
| From her bed-side, and left the door unfast 
To take you to the cottage with me.—Come! 
| Sigh not so deeply —mother will awake 
| Eve our return, and will provide our food : 

} You must not sit without a voice upon 


| Tbese hard unbroken stones.—The sun will | 


burn 
You here: the day will not require you, grown 
So sad and tired—Come, father !'—Children’s 
lips 
| Awake the ear of fondness e’en at death’s 
| Last pulse.—Poor Allen flings his arms about 
| His boy, and weis its features with his tears, 
| Broken in drops of Jove. He rises fiom 


} 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Uf blossomy brambles, mingling with the leaves | His seat, totters, and throws a heavy look 


Uf ivy, like affection, in whose light 

And airy windows, birds domesticate, 

And sing, like happy children, cares away :— 
Letween the lofty trees, demure as age, 


| Down the sloped pathway to his homeless home, 
| And sinks upon his wife’s beloved corpse. 
J... ¥. 
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A MOORE-ISH MELODY. 
Tung—* Through Erin's Isle. 

As Baluam weak, 
And Humbug sleek, 

Through Albion’s islet strut on, 
With Cant, the saint, 
Whose breath would taint 

An hundred légs of mutton; 
W hete’er they climb, 
A triple slime, 

Behind their pathway lingers, 
Just like the trail 
Of toad or snail, 

Or marks fiom greasy fingers. 

Oh! the trio, the grand immortal trio 

Of fool and knave 
And whining slave, 

Old Englund’s native trio. 


Says Cant, see! see! 
They spring from me, 
These strains of paltry twaddle. 

Says Balaam, no! 
From me they flow 
As empty as my noddle ; 
But Humbug cried, 
Oh! don't divide, 
Wheresoe’er we trail ’em ; 
The stains of three, 
Such fools as we, 
Here’s Humbug, Cant, and Balaam. 
Oh! the trio, &c. 


So firm and tight, 
May last the plight 
They pledged with one another; 
And ne'er may Cant 
Religion want, 
To guile bis saintly brother. 
May Balaam ne'er 
Of tools beware, 
But always glad to hail’em, 
And Humbug raise 
His voice to praise 
Himself and Cant aud Balaam. 


Ol! the trio, &e. 











THE DRAMA, 
PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


Haymarket THEATRE.—After the agreeable 
comedy of Married and Single, in which Far- 


‘ren performed most inimitably, a new Chi- 


| nese extravaganza, entitled Pong Wong, was, 
'on Wednesday last, for the first time, pre- 
sented at this house. Extravaganza it may 
well be called, for a more ertravagantly- 
incongruous and stupid piece never dis- 
‘graced a theatre, or dis a British au- 
dience. We are really surprised that Mr. 
Morris, who on mapy occasions has been 
distinguished for good taste, should, in this 
instance, have allowed so puny an penne 
at comicality to be enacted within his walls, 
From the new manner in which that universal 
favourite, Liston, was to be introduced to his 
admirers, considerable interest was created, 
and a most respectable and numerous assem- 
blage awaited his debut as the chief China- 
man. Gorgeous was his apparel, mock- 
heroic his step, and ultra-dignitied his mien. 
To see Liston in any piece, is more than half 
to insure its suecess, but, for once, the wand 
of the comic magician lost its spell, and, 
though aided by the voice and acting of 
Madame Vestris, failed to propitiate the 

indulgent arbiters of its fate. We know of 
no one sentence in the dialogue which had 


at 
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the least. pretensions to wit. The dresses 
were tolerably splendid, and the scenery 
pretty; these were its only claims to any 
thing like success; for there was no plot— 
worthy of being called so; no repartee en- 
titled to remembrance; and, in fact, with 
the exception of the songs, (which, for a 
time, delayed its sentence,)— no ability 
which would entitle it even to a represen- 
tation on the boards of a Bartholomew Fair 
booth. Richardson would certainly have re- 
jected it. Liston was Pong Wong, and he 
had very little else to do than to ‘ phoo-phoo’ 
his vizier, And * yoao’ his train-bearer. The 


attempt at plot hinges on an old state trick : | 


an astrologer, to save the life of his friend, 
Ting Ting, predicts that Pong Wong's life de- 
pends on Ting Ting’s existence. But we are 
weary already of recording such nonsense ; 
suffice it to say, that the extravaganza was 
comfortably, soberly, and deservedly damned, 
and, although it was given out amid signifi- 
capt signs of dissent for repetition, we cb- 
serve that the threat has not been put into 
execution. Liston, as the manderin, made 
the most of his part: the audience laughed, 
merely from old associations, but with all his 
ugliness aud talent, he, for once, could not 
play the saviour. Attitude was substituted 


for diction, and he put into requisition all | 


his powers, but maugre all—all would not do. 
Vestris looked handsome, and sung divinely ; 
two of her songs were encored. At one 
time we thought her dulcet tones would have 
bolstered up the piece, but when she ceased 
to sing, the confounded dialogue came again 
to spoil the previous etfect, and the work of 
condemnation proceeded. Mrs. C. Jones, 
who, by the by, seems a very useful person- 
age at this theatre—sang very sweetly. The 
rest of the performers seemed to do their 
best, but from the excessive stupidity of the 
author, no talent could be of avail. 

The petit-comedy of Simpson and Co., 


although we have seen it at least a dozen | 


times, was a perfect treat after the Pong 
Wong absurdities. 


Drury Lane Tueatre opens on Satur- | 
day week, with the play of The Wonder, a | 


new ballet divertisement, and The Murriage 
of Figaro: in the latter piece, Miss Tree and 
Mr. Hooper will make their first appearances 
in Susanna and Count Almaviva, and Mrs. 
Austin, her re-appearance in the Countess ; 
we trust the last mentioned lady is improved. 


Der Freischutz, with new music—phoo-phoo, | 
as Liston says, new scenery, will be the se- | 


cond night’s performance. 

A seth afterpiece, called 
Tady, will be immediately produced, it is 
taken from La Dame Blanche, which is bor- 
rowed from Walter Scott. Winter's cele- 


brated Oracle is abandoned at this theatre, | 


and an entirely new opera, in which Braham 
and Miss Stephens will appear, will be 
brought out by the middle of October. A 
pupil of the late De Corri, Miss Amati, is en- 
gaged, and will shortly, in Don Giovanni, 


The White | 


-muke her bow to an audience. Mr. Salter, 
of the Liverpool theatre, who was to have 
“succeeded Mr. Macready, will not tread these 
| boards—all negotiations having been broken 
| off. 

| Covent Garven Toratre —Among the 


novelties about to be produced at this house, | 


is Peveril, an opera, by Pocock, with music 
by Horn, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s ro- 
'mance of Peveril of the Peak. The inci- 
| dents and character of that work are well fit- 

ted for dramatic effect, and, if adapted with 
| judgment, may prove very successful. 
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AN injunction was granted, on Wednesday, 
by the Lord Chancellor, against the sale of 
Practical Instructions on Passing Private 
Bills through Parliament, published by Mr. 
H. Butterworth. It seems that the copy- 
right of the original work, with this title, was 
sold by Mr. T. bis, to Messrs. Stevens, and 
when the first edition was about half gone, 
this teacher of practice got a new edition pub- 
lished by Mr. H. Butterworth: the most re- 
markable difference between Mr. Ebbs’s two 
editions of Practical Instructions is, that in 
| the first work, he declares there is no occasion 
| for a parliamentary agent, and in the second, 
that such an agent is indispensable ;—here is 
‘chbing and flowing’ to perfection ! 

Extensive improvements at,St. John’s Col- 


four hundred feet in length, on the western 
side of the river, in the shape of the letter E, 
with an open screen or colonnade in front 
to the south. A gateway will be opened 
'throuch the cloisters in a line with the three 
| present portals; and a new iron gothic bridge 
will be thrown across the river, into, and in 
‘a straight line with, the colonnade above- 
mentioned ; and will form altogether an un- 
interruptéd perspective from Trinity Strect to 
the fields. 

The manufacture of straw-bounets, after 
the manner of the Leghorns, proceeds with 
great spirit in Orkney, and gives employ- 
ment to upwards of one thousand people. 
They are made of straw raised in the island, 
and have been declared, by competent judges, 
not inferior to those from Italy.— Edinburgh 
Observer. 
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lege, Cambridge, are now under considera- | 
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tion. It is proposed to build an oblong court, | 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENT? 
THE suggestions of an intelligent cor respondent 
on the alteration of our copper coinage, a : 
more suitable to the pages of a daily print, 4 
Peregrine Romancier, Esq., next week. 
The Dreain, by W. L. R., shall appear in ovr 
next. We shall be happy to receive any a 
ther communication. 
We admire the majority of J.A S."s effusions 
they shall wppear as opportunity will adm , 
Erratum, p. 545, col. 2, line 11 from bottom 
for Bulkely Bandince read Bulkeley Bandinei. 








Works just published > —Ru gh Notes “ACTOSK the 


Pampas, hy Captain F. B Tead, 8vo 95. cg — 

Nun, 5s —Morison’s Outline of Lectures onal 
Diseases, &v 10s 6d —Joplin on Banking, 8vo, 5 — 
Sketches of the Domestic Manners of the Romans 
Second Edition, 129, 7s —View of the Catholic Rei. 
gion, 10s Gd. 


(PEATE ROYAL, HAY-MARKET 
For the BENEPIT of Mr LISTON , 

On MONDV\Y next, Sept 18, will be perform-d the 
Farce of FISH OUT OF Wat ER. Sain Savoury 
Mr. Liston. After which, the Comedy of THE HYPO. 
CRITE Maw-worm, Mr. Liston ‘In the course af 
the Evening, a Comic Address, entitled THE DISaD 
VAN'AGLS of POPULARITY, will be spoken ly 
Mr Liston, in the character of Paul Pry Madame 
Vestris will sing, ‘ Hurrah for the Bonnets so Bine’ 
‘I've been Roaming,’ and for this Night only, * Buva 
Broom,’ in Character To conclude with the popalar 
Farce, called 'TWIXT the CUP and the LIP. Simon 
Pengander, Mr. Liston. 

Places for the B>xes to be taken at the Theatve, from 
Ten till Five. 
EMANUEL SWEDEN BORG 
This day is published, in reyal 12m. price Is 

N ACCOUNT of EMANUEL SWF. 
DENBORG, as contained in av Eulogiom to his 
Memory, by W. Sandel. Translated from the Swedish, 
With Introdactory Observations, exhibiting the claims 
of the Writings of Swedenborg to the attention of the 
Public. and presenting a Characteristic Description of 
the Four geneval Classes into which his works may be 
divitied, 

Printed for J. S. Hudson, 15, Cross Street, Hotton 
Gouden; and Sold by W. Simpkiu and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 

Where may be had, just published, price 4s 8a, bes, 

LETTERS te a MEMBER of PARLIAMENT on 
the CHARACTER and WRITINGS of E SWEDEN- 
BORG By the Rev. J. Clowes, A.M, Rector of St. 
Johi's, Manchester. Second Ed:tiou. 


ELEGANT, UNIQUE, AND IMPROVED EDI- 
TIONS OF DR. JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, price 4s 6d. in boards; 5s sheep 
letterea; or in morocco, handsomely gilt. 7s Hid 


PPE STANDARD MINIATURE ENG- 

GLISH DICTIONARY, by Dr. JOHNSON ; to 
which is added. (never before publishe! in any shape.) 
an original and compendious DICTIONARY of LAW 
TERMS; with Latin, French, and Italian Phrases; an 
extensive Chrovology, &c. &c.—Tlis elegant and use- 
ful Dictionary is beautifully printed in royal 36mo, and 
measures three inches by four; being of the same 
length. but nearly double the width of that ‘literary 
curiosity,’ ; 

THE LITTLE LEXICON, or Multum in Parvo of 
the English Language; of which a new euition is jut 
printed,—price 4s 6d. boards; in roan or calf, 6s. 64 5 
d tt», tuck, 7s ; motocco gilt, 7s. 6d ; morocco, tuck, 
8s ; morocco, lock. 9s 

‘If this volume is small evongh to be called a toy, 
‘for it is about the length of * the fore-bager of au ae 
derman,”) it is well enough done to be thoncht a very 
useful abridgment.of Dr. Johnson's great Dictionary. 
My laly may pop the Lexicon into her teticule, and 
take a peep unknown to any body, when necessary ; 40 
my lord may consult Multum in Parvo without sus) 
cion, even in the House of Peers "—Lit. Gaz, No. 430. 

Also, price 3s, bound in red, 

JOHNSON'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY, with nw 
merous useful additions, printed in a square form, with 
tinee columns in each page —This is now used in met 
scholastic establishments, where a convenent size. tts 
tinct type, and cheapness, are considered valuable ‘¢- 
commendations, 

Printed for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 
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